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PEEK FREAN’S 


“SHORTCAKE” 


Interesting new - - 


“MIDDLES” 
CoM PETITION 


- = See Page 1029. 


“ SHORTCAKE” 


About 32 Pieces to 
the Pound at the 
popular price. Be 
7 | ae 7 sure the letters 
, *, F. are on every Biscuit. They stand for 


rEES FREAN. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARG/ 
THIS PHENOMFNAL OFFER is va 
of Pearson's Weekly, 18'412. On rcceiy 
omar eT np ‘TGaress one of our REVERSIBLE“ Seams 
eae sNcax REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HAL, 
ROYAL PALACE . * 
STOCKEHO: . 


NERVES! 


When they get a jar at every 
step you take — what wonder 
they get back on you in head- 
aches and that ‘done up’ feeling. 


ay ont a 


FREE Ri 


*‘Wood-Milne’ Rubber Heels offer 
you a perpetual rubber carpet 
*twixt yon and the street—the 


G softest carpet possible, yet wearing 
thrice as long as leather soles. { 


Wood Milne 


y will be sent out as 


g \ —_— 
ws 
ye } 

Las | 
Fone } rien 

ti \ first 
. Ae fo onceo 
uS a? ie 
: In Jet Black, Brown, § Grey, 4 Ry carpe ao 

on peep any other because th a meont = BR: aes 

resilient, most durable, most economical of all. a , ILLU 
SOLD BY ALL BOOTMAKERS. : GAIN 
See name ‘ Wood-Milne’ on every heel. re gue for s 
é verm 
if, Table Lisens, Cartaias, etc., POST FREE If mestioning ‘ Pearson ev 
whee writiag. N.B. —Foreign orders executed, packed free, and ship) 
Te.zenarusc Appress: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.! 
Dept. RW.), Mi 
F, HODGSON & SONS iriver int Werchans WOODSLEY fp 
SN ETE TERE ORE STREET wa 
- er" 


DR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c.j lecturing on food, so 
“The chief Text in the Gospel of Nutrition is that Tea and Coffee are 2°: 
Foods at all, while Cocoa is an admirable and sustaining diet. Than FR* 
PURE COCOA, no better food canes of this nature can be hopes or usc 


“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF coco: ae 


Makers to the Royal Households, 
AND TO OTHER ROYAL COURTS OF EURO’ 


-— 


COTO INTERESTG: — 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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“2. BICCER THAN EVER (= 


Bigger than ever! This is the pleasing announcement we have to make in connection with the awards in Middles No. 5; In this contest 
the sum available is the record one of £170 4s., or about £60 more than last week's total. The names of the winners in this contest appear at 
the foot of this page. Next week we hope to publish another bigS,rize-list in connection with Contest No. 6. 


THIS WEEK’S WINNERS DIVIDE m@@ £170 4s. 


Below we annoynce another “ Middles” Contest. Don’t miss this opportunity to win a big cash prize. 


) 


THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. WORDS FOR YOUR ‘“ MIDDLES.” 
First of all, cheese one of the words for “Middles.” Then constrect a seatence or The following is the list from which you must choose a word for ” Midcdes” 
a two words a ladle" shail have some bearing on the chosen word, The mm x your Os” this week: 

ate lhk ef your "mast begia with the middle letter of the word you choose, and the 307 waTcu DEN LinRart HONESTY LuCer 
second with any of the letters ia that word, or may use the middie letter as laltial of both ceEau Seen TrsoLeyce .BNOBS LETTERS woMrs i 
words of your “Middle.” ta the list ef words middie feiter is in heavier type. raiDars STRANGE RESOLVE PROCESSIONS ouTiLOoK TELEPHOXB 

Por instance, suppose you take the word “ARGUMENTS,” the centre letter of which is “m" crime CHEAPNEss BLACK CENTRAL 6MART AVIATOR 
Use this letter as. the initial for the first. word and, say, “U" for the second. and we get sTOru raCrs MINUTES EXTRA RUBBISH FinaNctaL 
“MOSTLY UNNECESSARY.” Or, agala, take the word HONESTY.” the centre letter of which is INVITATIONS DRAWBACKS rTaicx etLLy crncULaRrs arcuMeEsts 
“BE” We cheese °T” as the other letter and get “EARNS TRUST.” RaINZOW _——~dDESTITUTION BUs aSs sciExcE ComTiRacts 


a I OO IN NAIA OLLI AT ONIN OIA OCI NICE IIL CIRCE IND 
Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middlpe”’ on each entry form. 
isssecssecenccsseeccecenseesescesssnssessessssscssssoeess CHE BCPOSS PETE ...c00ere.ereee sexeway ONeaNRReRANNNRERTHESSIOHERUNTY 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 9, 


WORD SELECTRN. “MIpnnes,” 


‘ : 
ws A aeampta meet be forwarded on the printed entry orm or they 


2. Bach form t bear the usual signature of the competitor 200 ses se eeeee 00 vecccceee oe 
| oe ink. Stameo and eddresces may not be typewritten or printed, 


se teeesees: eas teaceeteee eer eebrs ee eeeneecessrenasetereeasenerereen res | Cee eeeeeeeneressanreeeneree eee reer en sasner nse eeOe reese eee eerseseeseeseee renee naeereeeeenserensecsseeee: O00: 


competitor mast her real nd add . Unless 
thls condition sty aed Fius, the competitor fuctelts his or ber right to a 
prize, ry woe * . . ” = 
ames form, I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly’’ and to accept it as sinal, and I enter only on this under- 
Par yet taco ‘and piace | Se ee Se pba gratis EDiron, standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson's Weekly.” & 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. of P.O. 
8, Mark your envelope “ Middles No. 9,” in the top left-hand corner. disdtins batieweseadeanselaetaseae’ ‘ cenaawest eee [No. Ouse sacesnapasenessve 
6. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, April 18th. Address 
1. There forme both, Yoa may write af Sereererrerrr) wees . Pere Perre Serer terrae eereerreererrerr eri rir errr errr eee 
tus dds on-eac. TT yoa use the two entry forms a order 
must be sen! If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
8. Everyone enters must son’ a sixpenny postal order f h ae 
eatiy forse Tee Sarees ne matlo payable to CoArthur Teareon Lid, above and the one below send 1/-. 


crossed “& Co.” in the manner BhOWR | ge ee ssss eee sseseresteeeceresceeeesess CME BOPOSS PETE coricccccssrecersneeeccettsceseeetseeseeeseeeenceeeee eee 
the entry form. Whero one P.O. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 9. : 


WORD SBLECTER. “ow DnERs.”” 
entry form. — Woes 


eonsidered to be the best by the adjudicators, Peeeererrte errno ones sreerereeees es 
ia more + So oie ohaaie ** thus selected by 
tdjudicators, this balf will be divided amonsst allsuch senders. ‘i eaneesseasseseressesoecenn 
Py 
amoagit then batt iw: Balti be avers lod in ith by ‘the adjadiosiors I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weckiy”’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
‘ 4 The Raitor will no bility in regard to the loss or non- standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 
etivery anyattompt coment 


13. No correspondence will be entered into in conacction with the eeee see reeveveeere eeeveee seceenvccece soeceereeee (No. Of PLO swissevseragscaee 
Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


13, The ter on 
thisunde Linear raph rps is final, and competitors may enter 
nding . 


ewe ww a er eeeSOeeeeers 


J . W., 18 Nicholson Street, Greenock. 
RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 5. Bo BH Sy ES rn 
. age, Lothian. 


. ear, G. A i 
ist ‘ Butter, Mrs. P., 32 Wiverton Road, Sydenham. Knifton, O., King Street, Duffield. 
s PRIZE, £& 5 Ss. Camburn, Mr. L. M., 2 Foord Road, Folkestone. Lawrie, W., 78 Finchley Park, North Fir.chley. 
The Fi ‘ Chamberfin, H. Oo, Lansdowne Road, Brdington. Leach, J., 57 Rumford Strcet, Manchester. 
¢ First Prize of £85 2s. has been awarded to: Oo!es, Mr, 2 Som Terrace, Ovaig-ydon, Liandadae. Toes, Miss M. BD, fowahe Terrace, Pais!oy, 
& ¢. Coon! Corporation ‘eet, rystwyth. na er , S.W. 
S. H. STEVENSON, 56 Alpha Road, Cambridge, be ., 37 Keaosassin Street, Portsmouth. e Mackenz‘e, J., 6 Montague Steet, Glasgow. 
who sent the followifg : Dawes, H., Park View, Margate Road, Birchington. Meade, P., Maynooth Collego, Ireland. 
" Dolan, T., Fairthorne, Ourdridge, Hanis. Meldrum, W., 10 Wardlaw Basel, Fainbor h. 
BaSHFUL: HER ARTYULNESS. Donald, 4., §7 Camden Street, Bolfart Motcalf, G. #., 123 Dean Road, Tous 
eee Doyle, R., a Sweet Home Pertace,, Cattedowa Road, Plymoath. Nekon, W. 8. Kiliinghall. nose Leeds. t 
Drayoott, '0., 24 Langda , Liverpool. Pascoe, BE. J., Marlin Square, Abboig Lansziey. 
2nd PRIZE, £42 2s. Dunolly, Miss M., No:ton Boad, Stcckton-on-Tees, Peeb!s, J. H., 3 Kyliachy Gardens, Navertens. 
The & ¢ Elliott, G., Thistlemount Avenue, Waterfoot, Manchester, Perey, G. W., 47 Street, Brigh.on, 
. @ Second Prize of £42 2s, has been won by: Fell, BE w..6 Bolton Road, 1 Harlesden. | Fors Pri uc oe, A b 202 H, x Ealwaids Street, So. Shields. 
rs, layeon, R., bey arrow-in- ess, ickaids, F. lciepa ampton, 
8-H, S. GARVEY, 25 Tottington St., Manchester, Fraser, W. ©.. Derwent View, Dipton, Oo. Durham. Richardson, ‘W., 13 Decre Road, Upton Maror, Plnistow. 
Whose ‘* Middle” read as follows: Frost, ‘Mrs, L., 28 Ashcroft, Road, Worcester. Robron, G.’A.."29 Albert Drive. Low Fell, Gaieshead 
i Gascoigne, A. G., Test Valley Iron Works, Ronsoy. Gellers, ‘Miss BD, L., Binchcster, Tynedale ‘Ave., Whitley Bay. 
FUNNY: NAVVY FROCECOATED, Gates, R. T., Eocleshourne, Nornan Rond, Sutton. Smith, F. J., 47 Byres Partick. 
——_—— Gould, Mis. C., Selkirk, Chester Road, Erdingion. Boar, W. H.,'138 Old Heath Road, Colchester. 
8 Gray, W. G., 150 Holland Street, Gtasgow. Thomson, W., 12 Strathclyde Street, Dalinarnock Glasgow. 
PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. Green, G., 18 New Walk Terrace, York, a Thorne, O., $3 Baker S:reet, Weston-super-Ma:e. 
Aitk Gwilliam, Mre, 8., 183 Greer. Lane, Smali Heath, Birmingham, Tickner, F., 3 Deerings Road, Reigate. , 
renee Wt 12 Bmith Btreet, Kinning Park, Glasgow. | Harrison, F. H., 65 Swadlincote Road, Wondviile, Burton. Toll, H., 84 King's Road 3, o 
Aen. Mrs, HL eld House, Cheriton, Folkestone, Haslam, R. W., 129 Whalley Range, Blackburn. Turner, EB. E., Headley institute, Headley, Hants. 
Batt vo P. J., 14 Ofifford Road, E. Finchley. Honderson, R., 1 Oroft Str Penicuik. Tippett, J., Long Ashton, Someiset. 
Baynes aperth Su Anerley. Hill, H. 8. 4 Wrose Lane, Shipley Van-der-Vord, Mre., Eastgate, Louth, Lincs. 
Becks W ts. D., 184 ad, Camden Town. Hodgeon, B. T., 1 Strathearn Sireet, Beech Grove, Hull, Walker, O. E., The Avenue, Barford, Stoke. rey 
Rensiod’ et Northampton, ! Horan, J., 77 Bower Road, Shefficid. . Wallace, A., 23 Turney Road, Dulwich. ) 
Marnett, i. Pa Al Road, Peckham. Howes, W. R., The Dorn, Skerries, Dublin. . 2 .| Wallace, Miss F. E. The Gevard:, Harrow. 
Birch, Mics’ 1 Ringe Bead, Brighton. Hulme, T., 110 Chorley Old Road, Bolton. . Wallace, J., 4 Laurel Street, Partick. ‘ ) ‘ 
Black, Woe oF Ct k , Gravesend. Hutchison, W., 64 Burns Road, Aberdeen. Whalley, H., 18 Manor Drive, Halifax. j f 
Rock’ I's? . Ives, A., 2 Benhill Wood Road, Sutton, Surrey. Wise, Mre, P., 128 Plane Stroct, Newington, Mull. ‘ : ‘ 
Burt,'G.'@-” 2 Hannavifle Park, Terenure, Dublin. Jackson, J., Oroft Ho., Winder, Frizington. 83 St. Stephen's Road, Upto: Park. 4 
'. G., Oarnarvon Road, Gosport. Johnson, Pte. R., R.A.M.O,, Aldershot. Wood, J.'S. H., 22 Roed Sirect, Hull. 
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Jook Here! 


HIS PROFESSION. 

Jusr now a lot of stories are being told in 
circles about Mr. Justice Lawrance, who re \ 
other day after serving as a judge of the King’s 
Bench Division for twenty-two years. Most of them 
relate either to bis suave manner or to his awful 
handwriting. * ? 

He was once passing sentence on & man, and in 
the course of his preliminary remarks he referred to 
him as “ a professional burglar.” 

The prisoner raised loud protests from the dock. 

“ Here,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I dunno wot you mean 
by callin’ me a professional burglar. I’ve onl 
done it once before, an’ I’ve bin nabbed bot! 
times.” 

Mr. Justice Lawrance beamed upon him. 

“Oh, I did not mean to say,” he remarked 
in his most suave manner, “that you had been 
very successful in your profession.” : 


. WORSE AND WORSE. 

Taukine of law courts reminds one of the small 
boy who was “had up” at Kingaton-on-Thames 
the other day. 

‘An old man-had been working on an allotment 
garden, and this young demon had thrown a stone 
at him with intent to do grievous bodily barm. 
And what, think you, was his defence ? 

“JT dud-didn’t think he was workin’!” he 
sobbed. ‘I didn’t think he was a man. 
thu-thought he was scarin’ the birds!” 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE REASON. 
Everysgovy will regret to hear that Mr. Edward 
is very unwell. 
fall in the 


and offered a silver em cup 
event attracted a good deal of interest in the city, 
and a friend told Mr. Terry that he had overheard 
@ conversation on the subject of the competition 
between two Yorkshiremen. 

“Say, ” the first one remarked, “dust ta know 
this ’ere Terry’s given a coop to best swimmer i’ 
company ?” 

P s Ay,” commented the other. ‘“ What's that 
or?” 

“TI suppose,” replied the first man, “it’s to 
keep his play-actors clean.” 7 


DEMOCRACY. 
Tre American newspape 


rs have been exciti 
themeelves, after their custom, over what is claim 
to be the most expensive block of flats in the world. 
The average rent for each room in the block is 
about two hundred pounds, and of the eighteen 
flats Senator Elihu Root occupies the most ex- 
pensive. 
has not heard much of the Senator lately, so 
joy to find: he has leaped into fame once 
e last time one heard of him he had 
trouble with his new office-boy. 
t to him one day, “ Who’s gone off 
basket ?” 
was the reply. 


One 
it is a 
again. 
been havi 

Said Mr. 
with my waste- 

“Mr, Riley, sir,’ 

“Mr. Riley!” exclaimed Mr. Root. ‘ Who's 


Mr. Riley ?” 

“The janitor, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Root. “You mean Pete!” 
And he went on with his work. 

A little later he called the boy again. ‘‘ Some- 
body’s been in here while I was out, and left a 
window open.” 

: “Yes, sir,’ was the reply, “It was Mr. Lantz, 
een Lantz!’ repeated the senator. ‘‘ Who's 

“The window-cleaner, sir.” 

“Tut, tut,” commented Mr. Root. “Not so 
much of your ‘ mistering,’ ie. Call people by 

Christian names and we'll know sho ou're 
et Mr, Lantz, indeed! We call him 
my 7 ce sir,” said the boy respectfull. 
* Very , sir,” said the 

A few minutes later a head a stuck pie the 
corner of the door, and the now democratic Jimmy 
piped out, “‘ Say, Elihu, here’s a man to see you!” 


Everyone knows that old nursery rhyme beginning “ Jack and Jill went up the hill.” 


\ 


“peremptoril 


PEARSON 


A MISTAKE. 

Tere is big trouble going 
copyright of Captain Amundsen’s account 0 

ey to the South Pole. _ 

The explorer tells an amusing story of one of his 
Arctic —— Several of his dogs having died, 
Captain undsen #ked one of the natives, in his 
best Eskimo, if he would sell him a few dogs. 

To his surprise, the i eed was promptly refused. 
The explorer and the Eski had a long argument ; 
the explorer pointing out that he must get dogs 
somehow, and the Eskimo replying that they 
never sold them. . 

“Nonsense !’’ Captain Amundsen exclaimed. 
“TI have often bought dogs.” 

The Eskimo seemed immensely astonished, and at 
the end of another argument, of og Amundsen 
discovered that instead of using the Eskimo word 
for “ dogs,” he had been asking the man to sell him 
some “ children.” 


on over the 


A BIG BUTTON. 

Tus very American story is being told by an 
English aviator who returned recently from the 
States. 

An aviator had taken up a lady r, and 
after they had been flying for some time she sud- 


denly cried out: ‘‘ Oh, stop a minute!” 


‘What's the matter?” he asked, ised. 

“T’ve lost one of the pearl buttons off my coat, 
and I can see it glistening just below us.’” 

The aviator looked down. 

“No,” he said, “ you’re mistaken. That’s nota 
button. That's Lake Erie!” 


CERTAINLY NOT. 

Tux patriotic ladies who are busy enticing young 
men to join the Territorials recall the story of the 
old maiden lady of Montrose. 

During an invasion scare about & hundred years 
ago the Montrose magistrates. started a fund for 
organising a local volunteer corps, and among the 
acne approached for subscriptions was this old 


at ‘Na, na,” she said ; “I'll dae nae sic thing.” 


I cudna’ raise a man for mysel’, and I’m no gaen 
to raise men for King George!” 


AN M.P.’s CARD. 

Mr. Harotp Sarr, M.P., told a good story at 
ie apouel dinner of the National Sporting 

i : 

He made his first bet, he said, at a Lancashire 
race meeting about twenty years ago. The horse 
he had backed came in all right, as every good horse 
should, but when he went to collect his winnings 
the ‘‘ bookie’ explained, more in sorrow than in 
anger, that he had paid out all the money he had 
brought with him. 

“ But if you will let me have your card, sir,” he 
said, ‘ I'll send on the money to you as soon as I 
get back to London.” ~ 

Mr. Smith agreed, and handed over one of his 
visiting-cards. 

A few days later, however, instead of receiving 
the e money, there came a stern letter from 
the solicitor’s de ent of a railway company, 
attention to the fact. that 
whereas he travelled from Crewe to London op 
a certain day by a certain train, and had not been 
able to produce’a ticket when requested to do s0 
by the company’s inspector, he had rendered himself 
liable to a fine not exceeding such-and-such an 
amount. 

But the company were to forego their 
pound of flesh if he would at once forward the 
rented 

p “ ta? caught 
utinas without a ticket by the railway-inspector, 
and, in reply to the demand for his name and 
address, calmly handed over Mr, Smith's card { 


THE GREATEST ADVERTISER. 

Discussmxa the value of advertising the other 
day, a business man declared that advertising on a 
big scale was only of use if you had a really good 
thing to advertise. You must never, he said, 
to rush the public into buying a bad article simply 
by advertising largely. ey’ll neither forget nor 
forgive if you do. 

“Take the hen,’”’ he pointed out. ‘* The hen is 
one of the test and most successful advertisers 
in the world. Every time she lays an egg she 
adverti-es the fact loudly. And that is vos good 
advertising, for no hen ever laid a bad egg /” 


WEEK ExpIxg 
Apri 18, 1912, 


Jt] Bits sor Wits 


oa ane Editor will give 2s. 55. sch week: cr (%s 
accepted for this column. «+ 
the famous B We 3 will é awarded fora mee 
paragraph used.~ If therete more than one seni. , 
foragre i used the pawl be awaried to 
he reoder whose ‘ was received first. “TRY 
The half-crown grizé this week is won by Mr. 4 | 
J. Terry, 111 Manners Road, Southsea, 
_. .. {COAL STRIKE. 
Wuat did the servant say when tho m!.: 
asked her name ? . 
“ Minnie, mum.” 


222 
Q. “A lady discovered her husband helpinz "| > 
pretty housemaid to pick up some hairpins, \.) 
as ee warning did she give him?” 
: “ Don’t let, this hair-pin again.” 
THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
A cHARMEYO young maid of Aberystwiih 
Took com to a mill to make grystwith, 
The miller named Mace, 
Took hold of her face, : 
And united those parts that they kystwit. 


NOT A “SINGLE” CATCH. 

- A consuror drank a glass of wino without Ietti: : 
a single drop go down Riis throat. There is 15 
catch hero about the words “single drop.” {i+ 
drank the wine—all the drops—every drop—rizi:: : 
the last drop.. How did he manage it ? 

Solution below. ; 


PICTURES BY APPROPRIATE ARTISTS. 
“ Tus Light Brigade” By Lucy fiir. 
‘* No Change in Me” » M. Te Pure 
** Something to Adore ” » A. Handel. 
“The Charge for the Standard” ,, A. Penny. 
“ Fish ” (in oils? 8 R. Bew. 
“ A Stirring Affair” yy T. Spoon. 
‘“* Wreck of a Cutter” » Buss ‘Te ho, 


A WEIGHTY PROBLEM. 

A MAN rigs = a 40-Ib. weight and it broke ii 
four pieces. ith these pieces it is possilic \ 
weigh anything from 1 Ib. up to 40 Ib. 

What are the weights of the pieces ? 

Solution below. . 


-- ASKING FOR IT. ; 

A quest at an hotel took a kindly interest in. 
bright-faced page boy who had answered |): 
summons very promptly. 

“What is your name, my boy ?” he inquirs!. 

“ They call me Billiard Cue,” replied the yout!:. 

“ Billiard Cue! And-why is that?” 

“ Because I work go much better with a gd 
tip ! ” % 

A NEW MEASURE. 


2 — to 1 door, 
1 chain makes a fancy vest ornament. 
20 football clubs make 1 league. 


To Trincomally. 


travelled towards 
thickest tree, 
They talked, they tittered, 
Then took their tea. 


Together 
The tales they told 
Till ten to ten. 
Till tardy time 
Told han the tale 


To turn themselves 
To the townward trail. 


Solutions. 
NOT A “SINGLE” CATCH. _ 
Tue conjuror stood on his head and let the 
throat. 


A WEIGHTY PROBLEM. 
Tue answer is 1, 8, 9, and 27. 


oz 
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No. 2.—The Moving-Picture 
Maker, 


some fussy person, generally the mayor of the 
place, who is anxious to appear in the picture. 

“He asks us to make certain of getting bim in. 
Not that he cares twopence—oh, no, of course not— 
but his many friends in the place will expect it. 
We cannot refuse. If we do not do what he asks, 
he may make what you call a bother, and stop 
our proper work. So we say, ‘Why, certainly,’ 
and ask him to stand in front of the camera. 
And we turn the handle of the machine, and turn and 
turn, while he grins like the oat of the Cheshire. 

‘* But when the film comes out there is no picture 
of Mister Mayor. Oh, no. You see, we have 
given the handle a little quick pull so that it 
disengages from the socket, and though we turn and 
turn, it is for no jolly good. It is the bluff. 


A Big Bioomer. 


“ Mistakes? Ah, yos! I tell you one. I go 
to paigricge 2 the King a long time ago. It is 
to be the first photograph in public since he is 
King, and there are eight or nine other bio opera- 
tors, and no ending of your phobosrenners from 
the papers. (Lucky fellows—they have nothing 
to carry at all. They can jump the wall and get 
a better position, You cannot jump the wall, 
or climb the fence, with my machine.) 

“Tt is a rainy day, and we wait and wait, and 
all the honourables arrive, and they also wait for 
the King. And at the last moment I perceive 
that the King he will come out from a further 


door. 

“T lift my burden. I dash down the steps, and 
across a little way ; and I get a fine position. The 
very finest. It is too late for anyone to stop 
me, you understand, and it is too late for any 
of the other photographers to follow my example 
I have left them—out in the cold. 

“When I get back to the office I am excited. 
I say, ‘I have the verree best picture of the King 
in all the country to-day. Come. Develop it 
quick, please. And I think I will soon get the 
more salary from my people. 7 

“Then they come up, and they say, ‘ You are 


mad. There is no picture on the film.’ I rush 
downstairs to the developing rooms, and I look 
for mysolf. There isno picture. I tumble upstairs 
again to examine my camera. I tear my hair. 
Then I am too angry to speak. 

“It is so simple. While I do the wait in the rain 
I stuff my handkerchief in the lens cover, so that 
it shall not get hurt from the wet. When I have 
sudden determination to rush to the better position 
I forget to remove the handkerchief. That 
is all. And the more salary is still in my mind 
only. 


By Mr. P. DOUBLEYOU. 


Tur operator I chatted to was a young French- 
an of under thirty, with a clean-shaven, boyish 
face. Into his twenty-seven years he had crammed 
an immense amount of experience. — . 

For six months he had accompanied a big game 
hunting expedition in the heart of Africa, and 
calmly taken his pictures at the rate of sixteen a 
second in the very moment of the rush of an 
elephant charge, serenely confident that the man 
who stood by with the rifle would fire in time. 

Ho had been on the scenes of a revolution in 
Gouth America ; he had made Tripoli on a specially- 
chartered steamer, and been very busy for a week 
hefore the angry authorities expelled him from the 
field of action. But these were all little things 
in his mind when I asked him about his work. 


His One Big Worry. 


His chief trouble in the profession, he assured me, 
was in doing pictures at home—processions, 
military pageants, sporting events, and so on. 
Why ? Because his camera and necessary stand 
were so infernally heavy to carry about, and you 
got to all sorts of places where you couldn’t get 
any conveyance for love or money. 

*«Ttisgood work, though,” he smiled, “and funny 
—yes, Shall I tell you another of our greatest annay- 
ances. Itis this. There is the unveiling of a statue 
tosome famous man, or something like that. We 
are always taking such pictures. We tell in film 
what the newspapers tell in prigt, you under- 
stand. And on these occasions there is always 


No Beer nor Food to Eat. 


“But there is fine good luck sometimes. The 
Queen Alexandra she comes back from Copen- 
hagen one time, and I go travelling with my 
machine. I will get a g picture this time or I 
will get the bag—I mean it not—the sack. 

“Tam at Port Victoria at four in the morning, 
while it is dark. I wait till eleven, and there is 
no chance of getting the beer or any food to eat, and 
I am perished with cold. Again there come all 
the honourables of the staff, and they say the Queen 
will soon be here. 

“My camera is all ready; I know the position 
is good. They say, ‘Here comes the Queen !’ and 
ten minutes go by. But I do not see her when 
she comes. How so? I am ill; I have done 
the faint right away. People are kindly holding 
me up, and the Queen has long passed. I am 


cross. 

“Then there comes up a big tall honourable of the 
staff, in a uniform all red and gold, and a smile on 
his face. He is a good man, Lord—I forget. 
He ask me am I better. And he say, ‘I was 
behind you when you faint. And I made the 
picture. I turn the handle as much as I could. 
I know something about it; my brother is the 
director in France of a bioscope firm.’ 

‘1 shake the hand again, and he laugh still more. 
He had made a good picture, I found out later. 
That was good luck!” 


(Next week: ‘‘ The Press Agent.) 


MAKING THE ANIMALS USEFUL. 


“Wonders will never cease,” says our cartoonist. “The latest isa porcupine trained to roll cigarettes. If this ‘pet’ can be useful, why not domesticate 
giraffes, elephants, and other animals ?” 
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—Fetching water is rather old. I want a new version of it, an wp-to-date version. 
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An Amusing Romance 
that Took the Wrong 
Turning. 


By C. D. LESLIE. 


“ Mornin’, Captain.” a , 

Mr. Simpson, greengrocer, standing in his shop amid 
pyramids of apples and oranges, and flanked by 
cabbages and _cauliflowers, smiled upon his valued 
lodger, but the dapper little man with the closely 
trimmed grey beard, wearing a well-cut sergo suit, 
only nodded morosely. . 

“You're not yourself, Captain,” commented the 
greengrocer as the other paused, pulling on his gloves. 

“Pm not, Simpson. I’m in trouble here.” And 
the Captain smote himself on the chest. . . 

“Stummick ?” asked Simpson sympathetically. 
“ T’ve noticed you've been off your feed lately.” 

“* Heart,” said the other tartly, “‘ but I'll talk to you 
and your good lady about it later. I shall be wanting 
your assistance,” and he strode off. . 

For two years Captain Pettie had lodged with the 
Simpsons, and it was with secret sorrow they 
recently received the news of his engagement to a lady 
in ‘Stoke Newington, and of a wedding fo be celebrated 
before the end of the year. 

Pettie was financially interested in some brickworks 
at Ealing and owned a half share in a small schooner 
trading between London and the West. He had once 
made the trip in her, but was discreetly silent es to his 
knowledge of navigation. Still he liked being called 
‘* Captain,” and the Simpsons took care to indulge 


He reappeared at tea-time and, as it was earl 
closing day, they were able, when the meal was e 
to.give him the undivided attention he desired. The 
Captain's heart it s ily appeared was torn between 
allegiance to the old, and a tendency towards a new 
love. The smiles of a red-hairod charmer, daughter of 
a prosperous Ealing builder, made him chafe at the 
bonds which held him to Miss Kennedy, proprietress 
of the Oriel Dairy in Stoke Newington. | 

-* T haven't a word to say against Emma,” he declared 
handsomely, ‘“‘a better woman don’t breathe, but take 
her all round she’s not quite my ideal. I suppose it’s 
Destiny that I should find ‘er later. It was Kate that 
fixed up tho match before I knew what I was letting 
myself in for. 

‘*Kate’s her younger sister, and really runs the 
dairy, though it belongs to Emma. Kate’s marrying a 
man named Murray, mate on a steamer, in September, 
and going to live in Southampton, and I sec now that, 
not liking to leave ‘er sister to manage the business 
alone, she determind to get ’er married at the same 
time as ’erself. And I’m tho victim,” concluded the 
Captain sadly. 

“What's the business worth?” asked the grecn- 

rocer. 

“Not much, less than I thought, and that’s not the 
worst. Tho shop lease falls in next year and there'll 
be a matter of three hundred pounds to pay for renewals 
and alterations. And I'll have to pay it. 

** And since I’ve seen Gabriclle,” he went on senti- 
mentally, ‘ nome I haven't much chance with her, 
I've acquired such a distaste for marrying Emma that 
I'll be shot if I do.” 

‘So you're going to ask her to Ict you off ?” 

“No,” was the mops “IT wouldn't like hurting her 
foclings like that. Besides, Kate’ud make ‘er sue me 
for breach, Kate's hard as nails. She’s no sentiment 
in ‘er,” he added bitterly. 

“ Yes—but Captain, you must cither marry ’er or 
break it off,” said Mrs. Simpson. 

 T can die,” Pettie pointed out. 

Mrs. Simpson exclaimed loudly. 

“Not really, only pretend,” he explained, ‘‘ and 
that’s where you and Simpson come in. 

“Tm going over thege Sunday and [ll drop a hint 
or two about heart trouble. Then a day or two later 
Emma gets a letter from you saying I’m dead.” 

“ But like as not she'll come over here and ask to 
seo tho body.” 

“Tl be the corpse,” said the Captain, ‘‘ you keep 
the room dark and cover me up well, and I'll pass for 
the corpse.” 

** But how about the funeral ?” 

“That won’t take place in London. My brother 
from Birkenhead will come and carry off my body to 
bo buried in the family vault—at least that’s what 
you'll tell her. Emma is one of tho stay-at-home sort, 


never out of Stoke Newington, and if I keep away 
from that part of London she'll never know I’ve come 
back to life.” 


“T don’t like the idea,” said Simpson, shaking his 
head, “‘ it’s playing it a bit low down on the lady.’ 
“It’s the kinder course,” declared the Captain 


____ Complete Short “Story. eit 


“ [’'m"considering her as v-ell as myself. It's a far, 
better way than telling her I no longer love ‘er. She'll 
grieve for me, but timo will soothe ’er sorrow; and her 
memory of me will be unembittercd by the knowledge 
of my change of feelings.” : 

- And your eoAenor ioe of ’er will be unembittered by 
having to pay compensation for breach of promise, 
the grocer pointed out. 

Ignoring this speech the Captain pressed his argu- 
ments, and was plainly a little annoyed that his 
eloquence failed to convince his auditors until backed 
by a cheque for a year’s rent paid in advance; then and 
not till then were they won over. : 

On Sunday he duly paid a visit to his betrothed, and 
in the course of it mentioned that heart disease ran in 
his family, having slain an uncle, two brothers, and 
various cousins, complained of pains in that organ that 
troubled him, and ed of se a omg yt them. 
And the following evening assisted jim pson 
to draw up a lntiet snncunciiet his sudden and lamented 
decease, and to insure punctual dispatch posted it 
himself. aoe 

He had his rey and letters brent | up to him 
next morning, and t ngrocer room 
half an hour later found him sitting on the edge of the 
bed the picture of woe. ‘ Wish I really was dead, 
he burst out. “Happiness is not for me. R 
that,” and in a paroxysm of grief-bowed his head upon 
his knees. : 

The epistle was from the Ealing builder on business 
matters, but incidentally alluded to the engagement of 
his daughter to a Mr. Jack Harris. 

“Owns a motor business "—jerked out the unhappy 
Captain—* takes her for rides. If it hadn't been for 
that—” He groaned. ee 

“Strikes me you've been a bit too ’asty in dying.” 

“No, no,” firmly declared the Captain. “I’m 
pak atougs with it—besides, it’s too late to draw 


It was not till three o’clock, when the enforced 
confinement was trying his temper considerably, that 
Simpson rushed up to report that Miss Kennedy had 
come, and to preparo him and the room for a possible 
visitor. 

Meanwhilo, the fresh-complexioned, good-looking 
young woman in the sitting-room downstairs was 


To win this stylo all you do 
Is “Carry your ‘ Pearson's’ well in view! is 


See page 1030. 


explaining to an embarrassed Mrs. Simpson that sho 
was Kute Kennedy and not the deceased man's 
betrothed. Emma, too upset by the painful and 
unexpected news to quit the house, had sent her sister 
to verify it. ‘‘ We can't realise it, and that’s a fact,” 
said Kate. ‘‘ He looked perfectly well Sunday when 
he left us.” 

“It was sudden,” Mrs. Simpson granted, “ and he 
ate his supper as usual last night ’—she felt unaccount- 
ably glad to dilute the lies she was telling with this 
solitary fragment of truth—‘‘and after that he 
suddenly reeled and fell, and never spoke again. We 
sent for a doctor but when he camo it was all over 
. . . heart failure, he called it . . . would 
you like to see him ?” 

“I'd rather not, but just to satisfy Emma I fecl it’s 
my duty.” 

Miss Kate was taken upstairs. Fortunately her 
sense of duty was apparently casily satisfied, and 
Simpson, who stood by the bed to protect the deceased 
from too close an investigation, had not to intervene. 

When the ladies had retired, the Captain, who 
through veiled cyes had identified the visitor, sprang 
up gaily and exccuted a few dance steps before pro- 
ceeding to dress. ‘‘So that’s over,” he said, “I'm 
glad it was Kate and not Emma who came; draw up 
the blind, Simpson, and slip down and speed ’er off 
the premises.”” 

In the sitting-room the visitor, declining the offer of a 
lass of port wine, discoursed disjointedly on the loss 
*mma had sustained—'‘ and to lose her sweetheart 

just when she came into all that money !” 

‘““ What's that ?”’ asked Mr. Simpson, entering. 

“ Didn't aes know, wasn’t it in your paper ? There's 
a paragraph in the Express. Emma's won a prize 
of seven hundred pounds in a lottery. She had a letter 
about it yesterday.” 

The startled Simpsons, exchanging glances of stupefac- 
tion, murmured their ignorance, and sat in perturbed 
bewilderment till the visitor took her departure. Their 
assistant was immediately sent for an Exprrss, and 
the couple after a long search found the following 
paragraph. 

** Miss Kennedy, the proprictress of the Oriel Dairy, 
Greck Street, Stoke Nc vington, has won a prize of 
£750 in the City of Luxemburg Municipal Lottery.” 


They wero still reading it when thedeceastiy,, ., 
clothed and smiling, ‘sfler & cautious peep ‘eatai. 
room, joitted them. ‘ What cheer ¢” he ached. "|" 
pretty spry fora dead man! What!” ae seth 

But when the news was broken to him, a]... : 
had at last absorbed it, he clenched his fists, 1.) 1. 


eyes, and in @ long and oloquent silens »,.,.). 
anathematised Destiny. ‘I ‘aven'’t lays), 
command equal to it,” he said at last.“ (;,;, Vie jane 
to me, and Emma come in for seven hundre:! | hifty 


pounds as soon as I’m dead !”” 

He sat down, and buried his head in his !::. °° «;,, 

rang to his feet and smote tke table. ss 

““T won’t stand it, I'll come to life azain' 

‘* But how can you ?” asked Simpson. 

** Suspended animation—I’ ve read of su}, 

“I said you were too hasty in dying.’ 

** And you were right, old man,” handsu:)! > oy yc] 
the Captain, ‘I was.” 

That evening he composed a telegram 1) hig 
betrothed announcing his resurrection, and als write 


a letter confirming it. 

He had, he said, just recovered from a dethlike 
trance lasting twenty hours: the mistake of a-<imin- 
life to be extinct he saddled on tho doctor cuits in, 
He expressed sorrow for the , rief the news mis! have 


caused her and promised to be wich her on the intron, 
He arranged so thet the recipient should get loiter and 
telegram at the same time the following mornin. 

It was with a certain nervousness he made th 
Emma, pale and agitated, received him with siy))1-<0 
tho tearful emotion ; Kate with frank cheerti nse, 

“The good die young, but not alwavs, ch?” shu 
said, as she shook han “Glad to see you thei! 
better of it.” 

“TI can’t yet understand it,” said the Capiain, “I 
simply woke tp yesterday evening to find Is! bon 
considered dead for over twenty hours. It wasa shock, 
Ican tell you. And I thought of what you must have 
suffered.’ 

‘Oh, there was no harm done,” Kate declared 
‘¢ Emma hadn't ordered her mourning.” 

“It’s like a miracle,” said Emma. 

The Captain essayed to aa the valvrct. 
‘“‘Simpeon said something about a lottery prin that 
Katc mentioned when she called, but I cou'dy 1 ihe 
head or tail of it. You don’t go in for Iutte:: , do 
you, Emma?’ 

“Oh, no,” was the unexpected reply. 

The Captain blanched, Emma was smiling: Nice, 
behind her sister’s back, regarding him oddly. 

“ Then—then it isn’t true 2"? he muttere | hess. 

“ Oh, yes, it’s true, but it’s not I that have went 
but Kate, or rather, Tom Murray, he bought the ti be: 
in Kate's name and gave it to her.” 

“But it said, the newspaper said "—Pettisaban! 
the fiction that his knowledge was vague—" thu “is 
Kennedy, the proprietress of the Oriel Dairy, so be 
winner.” ; 

“Yes, a newspaper man came and saw hate and 
took her for me, that’s how the mistake arose. Vin» 
glad it’s Kate, she'll be able to buy a nie house in 
Southampton with the money, and, after al thy 
want it more than we, don’t they, Stephen ¢ ae 

It was lucky that at this moment the shop o- 01 in 
put her head into the room and said Miss Kents. 6 
wanted, or the Captain's lack of agreement Wo Lhave 
been obvious even to the simple-minded Fan 

‘*T hope the shock won't kill you, © sail Isat 

Mecting her eyo, Pettie was dimly ava: 
found out. 

“No,” she said, answering the uns: hewien 
in his look, “I didn’t decei.e the newspey!  " 
purpose. What with my unexpected ge \ . 
winning that big prize, and Fmma’s un, 
luck in losing her future husband—hoth 
tocether—I was so distracted and f{!~' 
didn’t know what [ said to him.” 

“Then—how did you know ?” be mutt 

Kate smiled broadly. : re 

“Dead mea don't smoke cigars, ‘There 5 ; 
of cigar smoke in your bedroom. | And de 
it was Mr. Simpson. He was serviny IN" 
I came. And then the room was so dais 
Simpsons seemed uneasy and afraid of my 
the bed. I was puzzled, I admit, I didn’t kno s 
do. And then I remembered the pai: 
Express, and thought I'd keep up ti Re 2 
Emma had won the prize, and seo what (i) 
I had an idea it might bring you back to) =" 
it has.” 

She came close to him. F . «andl to 

“Look here, Captain Pettie, youre | te ‘ 
Emma? and you're going to marry ber, i"! * 
going to be good to her. If ever in the furs ie 
conduct displeases me, I'll put the tale of yet 
rection about. It'll amuse your friends, 

But Captain Pettie is a resigned and m0" 


InpIARUBBER Maw: “I’m getting wv sce 
Manager (anxiously) : “Why, whatst) 0° i. 
Indiarulber Man (sadly): ‘“ Why, © ' 
that ‘Mermaid’ girl writes a love lettes 
me for an ink-eraser, and I’m getting We ver, 
And he nervously surveyed himsell ip 


—For the five best parodies I will give Watches. Mark postcards “‘Jill.”” (See page 1040.) 
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"pou YOU A HOUSE, SIR P 
tr erful Things Builders Can Do 

“tne For You Nowadays. 

Tur up-to-date builder no longer builds you 
He pours one out for you. Bricks, 
nortat, Wheelbarrows, and scaffolding will soon 
tc» (ancy pice from curio collectors. 

vv don't think ? Well, listen. You know that 
concrete has lately been taking the place of bricks 
and mortar in all the bigger buildings. You have 
often noticed the great steel pillars and beams 
ieing set in position before the building is 
“masked? with stone and made beautiful, and 
you are probably aware that concrete is “ pasted i 
into this steel framework to make the sides and 
flooring of the building. . 

Well, the scientists have just hel the builder 
one stage forward. Instead of pasting ” the 
concrete on to the framework, using countless 
wheelbarrows and countless hods, they have 
simply suggested that the steel framework should 
be made in the form of a mould, and that the cement 
should be poured into this mould from above. 


Only Half the Work. 


A sort of tower is erected on the top of which a 
great cistern is placed. In this cistern the concrete 
is mixed and then conducted by pipes to the various 
pwts of the steel mould so as to form the base, 
walls, and floor of the building. 

Tiere are two overwhelming advantages in 
“nouring” houses instead of building them. 
One, that “ pouring” is ever so much cheaper 
owing to the immense saving of labour in cartin, 
the cement about in wheelbarrows. Just loo 
at the figures. It costs from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 
yard to build a house of steel and cement, while it: 
only costs from 7$d. to 1s. $d. per yard to pour 
one. 

Secondly, the “ poured ” house is ever so much 
better than the built one. In building, the cement 
often “sets”? before it has been properly applied. 
This frequently means that the cement will sooner 
or later crack. But in pouring there is obviously 
no tisk of this. 


Poured Houses Will Not be Ugly. 


These two qualities—cheapness and durability— 
will make “ house-pouring” the method of the 
future. Already in California, where the system { 
criginated, there are many large buildings, in- 
cluding bridges, dams, and churches, which have 
all been “ poured.” 

Of course, the method is still in its experimental 

stage, The promoters expect shortly to be able to 
pour out a house complete with all its fittings. 
Bati-tubs, washstands, mantels, and mouldings 
will all be made of concrete when the inventors 
\iwe more experience in the making of moulds. 
_The concrete houses will not be ugly. It is pos- 
sible to stain the walls and fittings to almost 
any shade of colour; and the surface of the cement 
cin he polished to look like wood or marble. 
._*s far as beauty is concerned, the all-concrete 
“poured” house will be able to give points to the 
yie-cnt built one, while the solid material advan- 
\izes will greatly exceed those we enjoy to-day. 
, they cannot, for example, be destroyed by 
ive, ‘Tenants will therefore have no need to keep 
up their fire insurance premiums. And when it 
come: to cleaning, all the ‘‘ poured” house tenant 
vill need do is to move out his. furniture and 
Gopets and turn on the hose. 


a house. 


Football Snapshots. 
“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 
Phe PAW, dated March 2ist, four pairs of tickets for 
'.« Cup Final at the Crystal Palace were offered for the 
,; tootball Snapshots on Wootwicu ArseN AL. 
“tt -mpts selected as the best, together with tiie numes 
mh dresses of the senders, were as follows : 
Sut wict ARSEMAL : Long Necks Advantageous, 
by H. Bisuop, 7 Bonsor Road, Folkestone; who 
uit d Mrs. Brsuop, 
J wich ARSENAL: Aspiring Leaders’ Necvopolis. 
Sent by A. BRitTEN (Staff) Colney Hatch Asylum, 
hh ~outhgate, N.; who nominated G. ALMOND, of same 


Wich ARSENAL : Lungs Arouse Neighbourhood. 
by Mrs, Craupe’ Brown, 4 Hazelwood Road, 
pton; who nominated G. Brown, of same 


“icH ARSENAL: Artillery Naturally Leads. 
;¥ W. Youxa, Ferndale Villa, Godfrey Hill, 
R a A. Haywarp, 203 Burrage 
‘imetead, : 


Shortly, when the Insurance Act comes into force, doctors will Be very lusy. 
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Frefure Fars 
We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
A RACECOURSE ROLLER. 
Ow racecourses it is very essential that the turf 
should be rolled as smooth and level as possible. To 


do this the special roller shown in the picture is used. 
The rolling surface consists of broad blunt points 
which smash up any hard Jumps of turf which are 
likely to disturb tho evenness of the course. 


TO INSURE SAFE DELIVERY. 

A aoop idea that will be found very useful when 
sending presents and other fragile articles through the 
post is iawn in the accompanying sketch. 

It consists of an envelope, the end of which is so 


PAHS SET 


made that when an article is placed inside it is not 
allowed to fall to the extreme end. This end of the 
envelope is reserved for , and so, when it is 
stamped with the postmark, there is no fear of getting 
the contents of the envelope damaged. 


ee 


A CORRECT LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. 
WuEn any high chimney or steeple is being built it 
it always necessary to fix a lightning conductor to it in 
order to prevent any damage to the actual chimney in 
case of its being struck. 
If the conductor be merely fastened to the wall by 


staples, and does not touch it all the way down to the 
ground, then the chimney will probably be split by 
the lightning. 

The first picture shows the wrong method of fixing 
the conductor, and the second the right one. 


FOR LIFTING BOXES. 

NEABLY every one 
knows some little 
trick or other which 
helps him in his 
business ; this picture 
shows how time and 
trouble is saved in 
boot sho 

The picture illus- 
trates an instrument 
made of a broomstick 
and a piece of stvel 
with a flange at the 
foot. 

It is used by put- 
ting the top of the 
plate under the lid of 
a box and the flange 
under the bottom. 

As many as half-a- 
dozen boxes can be 
taken down from a 
high shelf io thi: 
ler. 


VERY PRECIOUS MICE ! 4 


Those Kept for Show Purposes are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 
Wuitr mice are usually considered by children 


to be delightful ‘‘ playmates,” and even ‘“ grown- 


ups ” find the keeping of them an interesting hobby, 
but it is not a well-known fact that there is a very 
large and ever increasing ‘‘ trade” in fancy mice, 
which are worth their weight in gold. 

There is a National Mouse Club, a National 
Mouse Show, and a hundred others of rather less 
importance. The prizes would be worthy of con- 
sideration by a channel swimmer, and various 
fanciers seem almost as anxious to gain cups and 
medals as is » soldier to win his Victoria Cross. 

Many of the mice at the National Mouse Show 
are worth anything from five to twenty pounds 
apiece ; and on one occasion a hundred pounds was 
refused by a financier for a small selection of prize 
mice, and they are practically all profit, for the 
small sum of threepence per week will suffice to 
keep nearly a dozen. 

Their diet consists of bread and milk, hemn seed, 
and occasional meals of ‘‘ odds and ends,” which 
fe owner must always take care to choose care- 
ully. 

Fancy mice are much larger than the ordinary 
household specimens, and during the last few years, 
the breed has been so much improved upon that 
the beauty of the show mice is simply wonderful. 
Their coats are thick, rich, and silky, and the 
colours include black and white and every possible 
shade between. 


Pink Eyes Out of Fashion. 

The marked or epee mouse is always popular, 
and many wonderful specimens of this have been 
obtained. Silver-grey is fashionable, and-into this 
tints of greyish-blue have recently been introduced. 
The pink eye of the ordinary white mouse has gone 

uite “‘ out of fashion,” and to be at all valuable 
the white ones must have large black eyes. 

The best mice are selected from a litter—which 
usually consists of about eight—and then the rest 
of them are drowned. The chosen ones are reared 
with the greatest care, and as soon as they reach 
the right size the little creatures commence their 
“round of shows.” 

They travel to the exhibitions singly in special 
exhibition cages, which are packed together in a 
live-stock case. As soon as they reach the end of 
their journey they are put in the charge of 
‘* stewards,” who place them in their right classes 
and arrange the show. 

The mouse-cages are of regulation size, but shape 
and ornamentation are left entirely to the fancier. 
Some of them make their own cages, and they are, 
as a rule, beautifully decorated, pokerwork sketches, 
carving, and other methods of adornment being 
frequently resorted to. 


Held by the Tail to be Judged. 


The “‘ mouse judge ” is always surrounded by a 
crowd of fascinated spectators, many of whom are 
themselves showing collections of mice. He is 
usually satisfied with a glance into the cage, but, if 
the mouse is a particularly fine specimen, it is taken 
out and held up by its tail. And if two or three 
have to be closely compared, they are placed upon 
the arm of the judge and carefully scrutinised. 

As soon as the show is ended the mice are fed, 
and either returned to their homes or ‘ packed ”’ 
ready for the next show. 

Most mice have a “ playground” and a tiny 
‘* gymnasium,” where they are put for exercise and 
play, which helps to keep them in perfect health. 
They are taught tricks, and to watch them walking 
the “tight rope’ and swinging from poles is a 
pretty and interesting sight. 

One lady fancier has a large “ family ”’ of mice, 
each of which has a name, and their dispositions are 
carefully studied by her. She has a gymnasium, 
which is fitted up with every possible contrivance, 
and the mice have been trained to give acrobatic 
“concerts.” ‘They are all assembled at one end 
of the hall and then called out one by one to enter- 
tain the others. 

Her latesi idea is a doll's piano, which several of 
her mice are learning to ** play.” 


—S— 


Hosss: “Why did the cashier leave the 
country ?” 
Dobbs: “The only reason was that he couldn't 


take it with him.” 
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oo: _THE SECOND INSTALMENT: OF OUR NEW: SHORT SERIAL, 0) — 


SS st O- »| cxclamation broke from his lips. His trem: 7 — 
START TO-DAY. START TO-DAY: | prevented him from turning the bes in + ‘7 soe pot a age Sct ; 
| * . ei i ‘ Pay | * slp ine 
} Ti ; he looked at his companion, with a bewili.: . 7 we round ® DUP 


police know what has 
“The police 2" age 
Welsby’s voice, but 
doctor's CYCSs his own 
“Yes, yes, Of cours 
[can't at all understa 
Further discussion 
nen lifted the unfort 


glance, which made Traynor say kindly : 

a | ““Let me open the door for you. Puli , 

. @ a in }@ oe man.” ; ‘ 
| Velsby made an evident effort to obey the i.’ 


' and the two men entered the little hall, \); i 


counterpart of the hall in Traynor’s flat he! _ 


a | In the gloom of the January morning the}, 
| ed dim, and it was difficult to distingu, |, 


| with any clearness, but the same soui! ' 


\ ‘ hal . he sitt 
M i aged: ? startled them when thcy stood outside the W .. ., y carefully: from ¢ 
The Story of a ysterious Tr y | theme in the direction of the sittingseGorti «1 pie room. poe 
~ ‘ ie is, hav 
By L. G. MOBERLY. : came. ‘The door of the room stood wide open. ° ..: (1, Fapatched Manley to 


| room was in darkness, the curtains closely « 
| 2 osely i the two young 0 


: | that such daylight as there was failed to y..1., ! 
CHAPTER IV, | do you mean—something has happened ? What could | their inlaees ! Now | have no 
. : | have happened in an empty flat ? | . The sound of low, stifled groans drifted: . 1). ” he hal 
The Discovery in the Mat. «That is what we want you to come and find out,” | darkness, the groans of a man in mortal a... 4, ch his grey _ 
Denis Traynor woke tired and unrefreshed from | was the curt reply. ‘From what Manley tells us, 1| Traynor stepped quickly forward to fi : that semeone has @ 


mbers, during which he had been alternately | felt justified in sending him for @ doctor whilst you and | switch of the electric light. ant ina peculiarly di 
uneasy slu , during ly 


i i i i irs.’ “ ’ 4 ’ ” . . : ; «Whe id i happ 
uing ladies in rose-coloured satin from Hubert | I go upstairs.” wise se Don’t—don’t !? the other's voice sail... When did it 
Welsby. and chasing a rough-looking hooligan who * A doctor ? I don’t at all understand!” | Welsby | and Welsby put out a trembling hand. ©: * Haan ¥en, at all fix 
waved a dagger high over his head. His servant Ipably tried to simulate righteous indignation. “I | you know what—who 5 gabled ' 
stood by his bedside, and something puzzled and | fail to understand what seems like unwarrantable |“ + We must see at once what has happen:.| 7 © From ne ae 
anxious in the man’s appearance made Traynor raise | interference in——? ~ 3 : is in there,” Traynor interrupted, with a 1 : gniptonts, T shou = 
himself on his elbow and say sharply : “ Unwarrantable fiddlesticks ! Traynor said shortly. | most foreign to his gentle nature, and, sv ~. 31. |. hoars, but it ia impos 
“What's the matter, Lever? You look as if you “I have not tho slightest wish to mix myself up in| switched on tho light, flooding the room not kore yourse 
wore getting ready for a funeral.” your affairs, but you came to my rooms as & refuge— | radiance. And then both men saw that ju ’ “No. Welsby 
“Well, sir, Manley, he’s come up to ask if you know and naturally Manley has come here for you. the doorway a man lay in a crumpled heap, | ees of the out’ ) 
anything about Mr. Welsby, for there seems to be| A sheepish look crogsed the other man’s face, and | wards, and upon the pale colouring of the 1' totell you tho trut *. 
something wrong in his flat u tairs.”’ \ without another word he followed Traynor, and in| was an ominously dark stain. to the building, an 
“Something wrong? What's wrong? Good | silence the two men ascended the stairs to the flat A low groan broke from the prostrate 1! a Mr. Prayers hospita 
Heavens, man, don’t stand there looking like a death’s | above. . Traynor stooped down and touched the 1. “A bad fright ? 
head, what's the matter upstairs ?” Welsby drew the latchkey from epee and Was | saying softly : “Yeu” ‘Tho dus 
“* Well, sir, Manley doesn’t knowv. But he took up | on the point of inserting it in the k when a sound “Can you tell ‘us what has happened: ©: AR in to Welsb: 


] iit Covent Garde 


Mr. Welsby’s letters just now, and he said he couldn't | from within made him start violently, and o low | answer came to-his question, anil 1 was quit hein follow 
ep hen 


make anybody hear, and- he felt sure there was some- that he was either unconscious or beyond to | a 


gciorts 


thing queer going on, and he thought Mr. Welsby of aoa ) ks of flats : 
might have come in here last night, for he saw hia WHAT HAPPENED LAST WEEK. Welsby stood looking down at him wiih int +. bees wv certainty. 
scarf outside the door.” Denis T, risi author, qoen: to ® etricken eyes and white face, whilst Traci os! meant asd was e 
“Upon my word, our respected porter has the {Gy  Candes ball - nate ipa eee Alte, } Upon the carpet, and very gently turned the s+ cles : wes no 
makings of a good detective, hasn't he, Lever ? oe the ball eegitia es am irl outside the hdl peorninaly man’s head so that his face was vi-ible. |: vith t oe 
‘Traynor exclaimed, with a short laugh. “I'll come is se pe sh fe © ecesia © ' of @ young man of perhaps twenty-cight o>). ly of hs xe bu 
and speak to him in a few minutes.” en at the end terShe ei ears call a cody. nd) Buslly aurvies ashen in colour, with half-closed eyes. Pie ten tha petra that he 
of those few minutes he entered the sitting-room, he off in the dire epg aed acne a fell over the forehead was black, as also was i. iat ; for the night, 
‘found Manley, the stave and portly porter of the The a hon ay ic ch ilies altel moustache, and in both features and expeoss. 1 ths vas cmply, 7 
block of mansions in which Traynor lived, was wearing later meal tee icl'ed r, frie ee ts oa was a certain indefinable likeness to Wels). ) st. ving up to it 
a very perturbed expression on his usually impassive bourhood, T, a pen —, fher te ou “My God,” the latter exclaimed, in wus SRN AROENS 
ace. . a” it Geet —Seies Araya bp roneter offer to escort ) profound dismay, “it is Tom! Tom her: ie thoes stealthy foots 
‘Is Mr. Welsby here, sir?’ Manley, the porter her home. ; she al . § looked into Traynor’s grave, upturned ¢y%. wih a tebind me—and Tom 
of the flats, began at once. “I didn’t like to callin ¢ ,, The girl is petlatcally ereelel, but ly answers: | bewilderment in his own which the other tan wi cue aus Fhe ef sheer p 
the police, not quite off my own bat, as you might say, 1—am—frightened | Lam ! Mr. Trayror's door 


recognised as genuine. 


sir—but——” Traynor makes her take his arm. Thea the tragedy 


“You know him?” Traynor’s tones were | <r. 


“The police ?” happens. A are whom Traynor has never seen before, “Know him? Yes, of course I know him, Ilr is Le words were & 
“Well, yes, sir. There’s something very wrong up § Springs towards him from the shadow of the wall, knife in § my cousin—Tom Welsby. I haven't scen hin for tos of fhankness 
in Mr, Welsby’s flat, and, noticing his scarf outside hand. ; ages; but there is nothing out of the way in thi. conviction 1 


your door, I thought I’d ask if he was here before I - 
took any further steps.” 

Through Traynor'’s troubled mind there flashed 
disconcerting reflections of Welsby’s unexpected 
appearance at two o'clock in the morning, and of the 
strangeness of his demeanour, but he replied quietly 
to the porter: 

“What makes you speak of sending for the police 2 
Has Mr. Welsby’s flat been burgled, or what ? 

“‘Woree than burglary, I’m afraid!” Manley’s 
voice was low and hurried. He glanced towards the 
doer with a quick backward glance. “ There’s sounds 
I don’t like—and I should say some crime has been 
committed behind that door. Somebody's hurt.” 

“‘Somebody’s hurt ? Then for Heaven's sake run 
for a doctor, whilst Mr. Welsby and I go i nea and 
see what has happened. Yes, yes, he is here t Tl 
fetch him. He was sleeping here last night.” 

The porter stared in puzzled amazement, a justifiable 
amazement as Traynor was acutely aware, for ho 
realised that it must be as puzzling to Manley as it 
had been to him to understand t reason Welsby 
could have had for sleeping in another man’s flat, 
when his own was merely one flight of stairs higher 
in the same building. 


“T'll do for you this time,” he hisses. 

The girl throws herself between the two men and 
receives the full force of the knife. She falls unconscious, 
and, in the excitement that follows, the assailant makes 
good his escape. ~ 

The unconscious: girl is taken to St. Raphael's Hospital, 
accompanied by Traynor. He tells the whole amazing 
story to Yhe house-surgeon, Michael Crispin, and, after 
leaving the address of his flat, he is allowed to depart. 

He has not been home many minutes when stealthy 
steps on the stairs attract bis attention. The steps stop 
outside his door, then his bell tinkles. 

The intruder is a man named Welsby, who lives in the 
rooms above Traynor. The latter cordially detests him. 

Like the lady in the rose-coloured gown, Welsby, too, is 
Nn a terrible state of fear. Despite the nearness of his 
rooms, he implores Traynor to put him up for the night. 

Traynor grudgingly offers him the spare room, and then 
Welsby leans forward leeringly. 

“You're a bit of a dog yourself, aren't you? ” he says, 
“in spite of your quiet ways. I caught a glimpse of you at 
Covent Garden to-night. What did you do with the lady 
in the rose-coloured gown?” 

Annoyed and disgusted with the man, Traynor leaves 


him 


Sometimes we don’t meet for months at a time, aml | + but not qu 
can’t understand how he comes to be here- aml in ‘lulity still: lurk 
such a plight. How did he get into the flat at all: vemand even Tray 
Steps and voices on the stairs were at this mom eal 
audible, and the porter entered, followed by a shert, 
stout man who looked sharply at Traynor and We!) 
and announced himself as Voctor Curtis. 
“What is wrong here?” he questiony 
tones that matched his personality, then, a: | 
fell upon the prostrate form on the floor. he knelt hie: 
upon the carpet and, without further words, prom d 
to examine the patient. The other two mei ant 
Manley, the porter, stood silently watching him wl 
after a few moments of silent investigation, he htt! 
his head and said shortly : *‘ A stabbing ca~.” 
Traynor started and looked inquiringly in'« the face 
of the doctor. It gave him a shock of surpri- ty! 
those same words in the course of so few hieus. It 
seemed to him that a very short time had cir! 
since the house-surgeon at St. Raphacl’s had sce! 4% octal elena 
him in the outer surgery to speak of the -tallus- se" 2. Peele’ 2260s; 
he had brought in, and now this rath: file 
faced doctor with the sharp eyes was usins tlie te 
expression. a 
** A stabbing case,” Doctor Curtis repeate!. 


{sm afraid I 
surdly panic-strick 
me in,’ Welsb 
taynor with a little 
“Lecrtainly thoug 
ear,’ was the dry 
hat, or whom, I ha 
“IT wish I kne 
eplicd glibly ; “it 
certainty that ups 
* And your cous 
urtis interposed. 

“T don't know at 


in curt 


eves 


andition in which 
bution than the man 


“You'd better go for a doctor,” Traynor repeated, “If you have everything you want, I will say ‘good | more searchin ly at Traynor. ‘“Isthisyour!h'. °° Cc 

; more firmly. “ Mr. Welsby must decide for himself } night he anaweres ene : -s “No. M Fiat is doenstaire” Pies nds sper 8 “Gladys —Why 
about the police. It may be quite unnecessary to The lady in the rose-coloured gown does not really re- curtly as did his questioner. ~* Tacse are Mr. Willys Mt gavenee Uh 

call them ”—and, with thoso words, Traynor went } cover consciousness until the following morning. When ) rooms, bu i Hist asteful sigh 

towards the room in which he had put his unwelcome ? she wakes her memory is a total blank. She cannot “Who is this man?” the doctor inv! ° i, oi it u a me, al 

guest to sleep, whilst the porter hurried off on his } ;emember anything. indicating his patient with a jerk of his Iv uf, al 0 the hiigital pee 
errand, Nurse Dering, in charge of the case, sends for the house- turning. his keen glance from ‘Traynor ty \\~" ; i 


: ov deht for t a8 
“How does he come to be in this condition - ‘hs "Ther se to b 


“He is a cousin of mine—Som Welsby. 6") ithia mysteries.” 
rather hesitating answer ; ‘* but how he ca ully by Michael ( 


Welsby was standing fully dressed by the window, 
when Traynor, having knocked, entered the room in 
response to his ‘‘ come in,” and as he turned to greet 
his host, the latter noticed that the same | of fear 


surgeon, and, as he gives the girl an outline of what occurred 
in the early hours of the morning, her eyes grow round 
with amazement. 


kee: i ‘: Y “J—don’t know why I was at a Covent Garden ball,” this condition, or how he came to be here at \\. Jaye Mood against ¢ 

spk *" ith 5 bead ps the previous night. But he ( gh. says, “ and I never heard of Mr. Traynor, anid can't ( not the ghost of an idea.” : 23 hoking into ioe 

spol e wil : 5 onto roe jauntiness. ; imagine why | was so frightened. Only—" she shivers “* You don't know how he comes to be inyoe ‘ond stabbing cas 
ery good of you to take pity on me, but I mustn't ) «ibe remembrance of the fear is still vividly with me; the docter asked emphatically, and withan ise ‘mitted here hi 

trespass any longer on your hospitality. ‘To tell you ud : } note in his voice. : aa 


and the faee. with the sneering eyes and evil smile, haunts 
me. But—i can't—remember anything else—neither my 
name—nor my address—nor why I wear this ring upon 


my finger "—and she holds out to the surgeon her left 


the truth, I—well, I had a bit of a shock last 
night.” 

“*T am sorry!” Traynor answered courteously but 
drily. ‘‘ And I am afraid you must be prepared for 


‘. "other. 

“J don’t know inthe least.” Welsby ste" "7 “{ at on [ion 
firmer and more assured. “I was not -''1"> |. touch of ivritabil 
home last night, and my cousins pi“ aos how that I registe 


thin: . : P hand, on which shines a ring containing one large and quite inexplicable to me.” 3 vysheomilgs ‘went Garden bal 
ba. marty’ oy teigo up to your a. He thinks very magnificent diamond. ‘cee oat Fae mle ins en ine mixed t 
something hes happened up there) su wp (Yow can now read on.) stabbed from behind with some sharp “\°'W™ “And the lady y 
PPe ele Py 8) face! ‘Disnchedy at dagger or a large knife. Most miracului-!y M' unknown to y 


—Can you give me a good dgginition of a doctor? One is,“ A ‘patient’ man”? I want better. wa —Io 
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are killed, but he is pretty badly hurt. If you 

i help ne WO will get him into bed at once, and I 

vill be’? ‘ound a nurse. I presume you will let the 
? ” 


ee police 2? again that faltering note crept into 
We ier we euler the keen glance of the 
oa his own fell, and he muttered: 

“Yes, yes, Of Course We must have the police in, 
[ean't ‘¢ all understand the whole business myself. 
Further discussion was oe sey whilst the four 
ven lifted the unfortunate sufforer and carried him 
rarely from the ag are into an adjoining bed- 
al “tere he was I upon the bed, and Doctor 
Curtis, having done all that was necessary for him, 
dispatched Manley to Lng tia for a nurse and then 
iw the vo young men back into the sitting-room. 
oe Xow | have no wish to pry, or ask unnocessary 
ons,’ he said abruptly, passing his hands 
through his grey hair, “ but it is obvious, Mr. Welsby, 
that «omeone has attempted to murder your cousin, 
an{ ina peculiarly dastardly way. . 
“When did it happen ? ” Welsby asked. ‘I mean 
vou at all fix the time wacn—when he was 


tabhe 
conn the quantity of blood lost, and other 
gmiptoms, 1 should say he had been lying there some 
vr, but it is impossible to say quite exactly. You 
not kere yourself last night ?” 
“No.” Welsby rather avoided those banning 

{the doctor. ‘I came back late—and—well, 
totell you the truth, I pot a bad fright just as I came 
to the building, and TI trespassed upon 
Yr. Traynor's hospitality.” 
ia bat fright ? ad 
“Yo.” ‘the dusky colour climbed 
in to Welsby’s forchead. ‘* When 
Tit Covent Garden I was dimly con- 
sions of being followed, and just outside 
hocks of flats my dim consciousness 
certainty. Two men were dogging 
wlss J was unarmed and practically 
cles, L was not anxious to come into 
tit with them, They followed mo to 
. door of the building, and when I 
cnuered that my servant had gono 
for the night, and that my own 
s empty, I honestly confess I 
ing up to it. 

vy moment I expected to hear 

thes: stcalthy footsteps on the stairs 
behind me—and I must own that I was 
ina state of sheer panic when I reached 
in, Trayror's door and asked for his 


« words were spoken with such a 

cf frankness that they almost 
4 conviction to his two hearers; 
Inosi, but not quite, for a look of 
‘rdulity still lurked in Doctor Curtis’ 
and even Traynor, that most un- 
us of men, felt odd qualms of 


afraid I must havo scemed 
a y panic-stricken when you so kindly 
ict me in,” Welsby added, turning to 
ravnor with a little smile. 

“L certainly thought you were in deadly 
ear,’ was the dry response; “‘ but of 
hat, cr whom, I had no idea.” 

“IT wish I knew myself,” Welsby 
plid glibly ; “it was the mystery and 
ncertainiy that upset me.” 

*“Aud~your cousin—where was he?” Doctor 
uttis interposed, 

_“T don't know at all.” This time there was the 
ing of ahsoluto genuineness in tho words. ‘I had 
hot seen him for months, We have never been in any 
: ay special friends ; he lives the other sido of town. 
low he camo to be in my flat last night, and in the 
‘ulition in which we found him, I have au more 
wution than the man in the moon.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 

_, Gladys—Why Can't You Love Me?” 

| cosress that the whole business is thoroughly 
Histasteful to me, and I heartily dislike being miv 1 
up in it. But I cannot deny that the lady I brougut 
» the hospital saved my life last night, and I owe her 
debt for that.” 

there seem to be wheels within wheels, mysterics 
4 in mysteries.” The words were spoken thought- 
' y by Michael Crispin, the house-surgeon, who 
oe ‘against the mantelpiece in his own sitting-room, 
ting into Traynor’s perplexed countenance. “ This 
hy stabbing case which, as you know, has been 
et here has such a curious family likeness to 
tee Is there any connection between them ? ” 
t rh sure I don’t know,” Traynor answered, with 
ae h of irritability very foreign to him. “TI do 
ae that I register a vow never again to go to a 
ai Carden ball. That was the beginning of 
hin, & Mixed up with all these extraordinary 


Nn 


“And the lad b : eel es 
its unknown , e ; rought in last night is really 


a 
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“Good Heavens, yes, my dear sic! What roason 
should I have for telling ice about the thing? Surely 
by how you have found out all about her?” 

““ We are exactly where wo were,” Crispin answored 
calmly ; “ the shock, or tho blow, or both have brourht 
about a loss of memory—probably only temporary, 
but at present total. She can’t even remember hor 
namo, and we have no clue whatever to her identity.” 

“ OF course, you will find out who she is as soon as 
you advertise, and when the polict take it up.” 

‘** Probably we shall have no difficulty in tracing her 
belonginge Meanwhile, her mind is a blank as regards 
all that happened before she awoke in the bed hore, 
this pag = Only ——” 

“Only what?” Praynor asked, as Crispin’s eycs 
scrutinised him carnestly. 

“Well, I was going to say what may sound rather 
rude, only she has a recollection of some acute fear, 
brought about by a person whe she describes as having 
a snecring smilo and evil eyes. I was wondcring——”’ 

“Whether I am the person?” A smile crossed 
Traynor’s fino features, whose loftincss of expression 
certainly did not seem to fit the description. 

“Woll, we want to leavo no stono unturned to 
discover somebody or something by which to traco 
this poor girl,” Crispin answered. “ Would you very 
much object to coming into the ward and secing her ? 
Possibly the sight of you may awaken some traces of 
recollection in her mind.” 

“T can’t pretend that I want to come into the ward,” 
Traynor said; yet at the same time, far down in his 


Ve at 


i 


, 


listener to a verge of panic. 


inner consciousness, he was aware of a secret longing 
to look again at tho faco which for those few brief 
moments nd lain against his breast, and it was not 
altogether unwillingly that he followed Crispin across 
the courtyard into Hannah Ward, 

* Yes, Number Twenty is awake and quite conscious,” 
the sister said, ‘‘ but her loss of memory frets her very 


——— 


The leader made a significant sign with his hand which seemed to reduce his 


much, and if seeing this gentleman would awaken any, 


train of thought in her mind it would be an immense 
relicf.” 

But when she had escorted the house-surgeon and 
Traynor round tho screens to the side of Twenty bed 
it was at onco obvious that tho visitor's refined and 
gentle features awoke no train of memory in the 
patient's mind. Sho looked at him without the 


| smallest sign of recognition or apparent knowledge 


that sho had ever seen him before. In fact. she 
imagined him to be one of the visiting physicians until 
Mr. Crispin said tentatively : 

“TI think you know this gentleman who has come 
to sce you.” 

The wonderful dark eyes looked full into Traynor’s 
face. 

“Oh, no,” sho said, a faint colour tingcing the 
whiteness of hor checks, ‘‘ there must be some mistake ! 
I have never seen you before unicss *"—her voice all 
at onco faltered—‘' unless you saw me—in that awful 
nightmare of last night which I cannot understand or 
unravel.” . 

“I did see you then,” he answered, and something 
in the gentleness of his voice secmcd to soothe the 
troubl irl; “ but I am afraid I cannot help you to 
unravel the puzzle *—and he bricfly told her how he 
had first seen her leaving the opcra house and crossing 


tho road towards Drury Lane. The wholo story only 
occupied 8 few moments in the telling, and at its close 
the sick girl looked from ono to the other of those who 
stood by her bed, an added bewilderment in hep 
decp eyes. 

oe It seems to be more and more extraordinary,” she 
said, a little wearily. ‘‘ Perhaps some day I shall 
romember, Just now it is all like a thick mist in my 
mind, and I can't see through the mist. But I am 
very glad I was able to help you,” she ended, with a 
swect upward glanco at Traynor—a glance that set 
his pulscs throbbing in most unaccustomed and dis- 
concerting fashion. 

Possibly in order to mask his sensations even from 
himself, he turned to Crispin as they left the bedside 
and spoke almost brusquely. 

“Can I see young Mr, Welsby 2?” he said. “ His 
cousin, in whose flat he was found, is so completely 
knocked over by the affair that he felt unable to come 
to tho hospital himself.” 

“Young Welsby has been delirious since he was 
admitted, Crispin answered ; “ but there would bo no 
objection to your secing him. I suppose you have no 
theories to account for the murdcrous attack on tho 
poor chap?” he continucd, as the two men mado 
their way to the men's accident. ward. 

“IT? Good Heavens,no!” Traynor's face expressed 
horror and dismay. ‘‘I never saw the man in my 
life till I went up to his cousin's flat this morning. My 
acquaintance with tho cousin is of the slightest. As I 
said before, I am a very quict, ordinary person, not at 
all in the habit of being involved in 
mysteries, and I hope they may never 
como my way again,” he added with 
fervour as they paused beside a bed in the 
men’s ward. 

The man who lay upon it was a hand. 
some young fellow, dark-cyed and with 
curly daik hair, but with no look of 
intelligence in the bright eyes that glanced 
restlessly ard unsecingly at Crispin and 
Traynor. 

““He is curiously like bis cousin—tho 
man I know,” Traynor whispered; ‘ but 
he is a good deal younger and pleasanter- 
looking.” 

“He is a good-looking young fellow,” 
Crispin answered, a note of pity in his 
voice asthe paticnt flung out his arms and 
broke into a torrent of incohcrent words ; 
“and he's pretty bad. Whoever it was 
that stabbed him did it pretty thoroughly 
and left him for dead. It’s only by a 
miracly that ho is still alive, and it will 
tako another miracle to pull him through.” 

“Gladys!” the man in the bed cried 
out, a few words of sense suddenly 
emerging from the babble of meaningless 
sounds, “ Gladys, why—why are you s0 
cold to me? Why can’t you love mo 
better? Youshall havo every mortal thing 
you want in this world, only—try to love 
me, Gladys—Gladys!’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Lost Chance. 

Tre houso was the last in the row, and 
tho grimiest and most forbidding of all its 
companions. 

Not a ray of light showed in any of its 
front windows; there was a black and 
sinister appearance about the whole paige! which 
was reflected in the appearance of a man who crept 
up to it in the dusk of a January afternoon. 

He cast furtive looks up and down the strect befors 
he mounted the steps of the forbidding mansion—I1 
Manway Strect, and ho looked nervously over his 
shoulder when his not very vigorous knock on the 
knocker reverberated within the house. 

Tho knock was a curious one, palpably a signal of 
some description—two short knocks and one long— 
and the answer was prompt and immediate. ‘The 
door swung open, and the man slink quickly into a 
dark passage, whereupon the door was shut behind 
him with great promptitude. 

“Back parlour!” a gruff voice at his elbow said 
shortly, and he slunk on down the passage and opened 
a door on his right which admitted him to a typical 
back room of a small London house. 

A table, two chairs, and a camp bedstcad formed the 
solo furniture of the cheerless apartment, and the 
chairs were occupied by two men, who looked up as 
the newcomer entered. Both men wero well dressed 
and obviously belonged to a class not as a rule to bo 
found in back parlours of houses in mean streets, and 
both men greeted their visitor with palpable scorn. 

“ So—you've messed up the easiest job ever given 
to man to do,” said onc of them, with a sardonic laugh. 

“And played the fool twive over, too,” put in tho 
other. “ Having made such a consummate ass of your- 
sclf once, what prompted you to ‘lo the same thing a 
second time ?” 

“T—thought—it was all right the second time!" 
the man stammered out, his shifty, red eyes looking 
furtively from one of his qucstioncrs to the other 


—For the best definitions I will give five Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Doc.” (Sec pase 10.50.) 
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Who gave me this ring ? » And just as she had once 
held out her hand to Michael Crispin, the house- 
surgeon, so now she held it out to Edith. The latter 
took it in hers, and her fingers softly touched the 
diamond that blazed upon its third finger. ; 

“It is such a beautiful ring,” she said. “ Surely 
some man must have given it to you? Perhaps you 
have a sweetheart, who——” 

“Who would surely have taken some trouble to 
find me in all these weeks,” the other broke in im- 
petuously, ‘Anyone who Igved me would have 
moved Heaven and earth to discover what had become 
of me. No, if a man gave me this ring, then I don’t 
think much of the man, that’s all. 

“Jt is most incomprehensible why none of your 
belongings have found you. The whole thing is so 
difficult to understand.” a 

“Yes "—the patient frowned, as if trying in vain 
to scarch those inward places of ber piemicry that 
refused to yield their sccrets—‘ yes, it ts most 
difficult to understand. I don’t fect as if I wero a bit 
the kind of person who would want to be running 
about the streets alone after a ball. Yet there I was 
dependent on a stranger. What was I doing at Covent 
Garden alone in that lovely rose-coloured gown? IfI 
had money, I would offer huge rewards to anybody 
who could tell me who I was, and what I was doing 
that night. But I haven't any money.” And she 
laughed ruefully. 

"You had some money in your rose-coloured bag,” 
Edith said. 

“There was exactly ten shillings and ninepence- 
halfpenny in the bag,” was the answer, “not even 
enough to buy clothes. This dressing-gown belongs to 
sister. What am I to do when I am ready to leave the 
hospital? Ican’t be dischar, in rose-coloured satin.” 

“But of course somebody will lend you all you 
want,” the little nurse said eagerly. ‘And, oh, you 
dear, lovely thing, there must be some way for you 
out of this aceaati difficulty !” 

“And when I do leave the hospital, what shall I 
do?” the patient’s voice continued. “TI have no 
home, nowhere to go, no money—unless I borrow it— 
no means of earning any moncy. What is going to 
become of me ?” 

The problem seemed hard indeed of solution, not 
only to the two women who discussed it in the sister’s 
cosy sitting-room, but also to the two men who were 
discussing it in Traynor’s flat. 

Michael Crispin sat smoking by the firc, Traynor 
stood looking down on him from the hearth, whilst the 
house-surgeon said slowly : 

“We are fairly puzzled what to do about the poor 
thing. We have to calt her Number Twenty ;-we know 
no other name for her. And though we feel that, of 
course, she has no claim upoh you, yet you are the only 
person to whom we can apply for advice about her.” 

“JT am a total wirangee to her, too,” Tra: 


answered quickly—all the mére quickly ie 


«Tmade sure I was on the proper track the second 
time.” 

~ Don't go on repeating that remark, you unutter- 
able idiot !” the man seated at the head of the table 
exclaimed impatiently ; ‘‘ you've not done what you 
were gent to do, and the doomed man is not onl still 
at large, but has also been well warned. He will take 
care not to give us another chance if he can help it. 
Forewarned is forcarmed, and he is a coward, besides 
all the rest.” ; 

'The furtive-eyed man muttered something inaudible 
under his breath, and the man at the head of the 
table, who evidently took the lead, said, with’ a sneer: 

“Grumbling is useless, friend Mike. You failed— 
failed twice—and failed in perfectly imbecile aye 

“Then I suppose I get nothing for all my trouble ?” 
Mike asked savagely. : 

“Get—nothing ? Why, of course you get nothing. 
Yo you suppose the—I mean, we, pay you to make 
mistakes, and such bad mistakes ? Someone else will 
take on the job over which you havo made such a 
confounded mess. As for you-—” He shrugged his 
shouldera and made a significant sign with his hand, 
a sign which seemed to reduce his listener to the verge 
of panic. . 

“Oh, for God's cake, no, mister ! * he implored, his 
face grown white as death, his eyes nearly starting 
from their sockets, his whole frame shaking in a very 
paroxysm of fear. ‘* Give me one moro chance, mister, 
only one more chance. I swear I won’t bungle the job 
again! Give me another chance, and I'll pull it off 
this time. But don’t—don’t——” He broke off his 
sentence abruptly, his lips shaking, his eyes wide, his 
whole brutal countenance transformed into one abject 
mass of terror. 

A sarcastic laugh broke from the lips of the man at 
the head of the table, his blue cyes looked at this 
pitiful exhibition of a fellow creature’s abjectness 
with amused contempt. 

“What do you say, Tony ? ” he asked, turning to his 
companion, a man of slighter build and more insigni- 
ficant type of countenance, a man who would obviously 
always follow, never be a leader. 

“T say do what you think best, Mat,” came the 
reply.“ Perhaps now the silly beggar is on his mettle 
he may, as he says, pull it off this time. But you 
know best.” 

“There's @ good deal in what you say,” the man 
called Mat answered thoughtfully, his eyes turning 
from his friend’s faco to that of the terror-stricken 
subordinate. ‘You are making rather an exhibition 
of yourself,” he went on cynic ly, addressing himself 
to the white-faced, trembling creature ; “‘ but you've 
had a lesson. And if you get the one more chance 
you ask for, you can bet your bottom dollar it will 
be your last chance. You can try once again. Fail 
this time, and you know what will follow—as surely 
as night follows day.” 

A tinge of colour came back into the man’s white 
face, he put out hié hands with a tremulous gesture 
of gratitude. 1t was plain that whatever was the | words. “I am quite powerless to help her. What 
meaning of the reprieve granted to him, it involved | can I do? A bachelor, living alone, how can I help a 
issucs of great moment. lady in distress ?” 

“Til do it, mister,” he panted out. ‘‘S’elp me, T'll “There is one obvious way of helping her,” Crispin 
do it! I——” . said jestingly, throwing away the end of his cigarette, 

“All right—all right "—the leader spoke im- | and rising preparatory to departure. ‘Why not take 
patiently, “ do it—and do it without any more muddle. | the gift the gods have sent? Why not marry the 
And remember "—his voice all at once took on a | nameless lady ?” 
strange solemnity—" if you fait again there és no “Why don’t you marry the nameless lady ?”” The 
escaping the penalty. We should find you, even if you | words swung to and fro in "Traynor’s brain with madden- 
went to the uttermost parts of the earth.” * ing reiteration, long after Crispin had Icft the flat, 

For a moment his listener stared at him with dumb | little realising the turmoil his lightly-uttered phrases 
horror depicted on his degraded, frightened fecc. | would leave behind him. 
‘Then, still without uttering a syllable, he turned away, ““Why not marry the nameless lady?” The 
and going quickly out of the room and out of the | sentence danced before his eyes as he ‘looked down 
house, was soon lost to sight amidst the gathering | into the fire, wrote itself across his bookcase, came 
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platelayors’ work is amongst the harde:t. " 
ee and the worst paid. 

There are three kindsof platelayer: jj. 
less skilled beginner who forms pari «i 
called the “rough gang,” there is the ~ 
and the ‘“ charge-man.” 

The “rough gang,” who work under ¢!.¢ siqon 
vision of a foreman “ ganger,” renew the jx: He A 
way with the aid of'one or two “ ganger=,” «10 ary 
told off to take the more skilled part. That is to 
say, the “rough gang” dig and fetch and cary 
and help lift the heavy sixty-feet rails, while the on 
or two “ gangers” measure andadjust. As thc-<or 
weigh from ninety to ninety-five pound: per yor 
considerable care must be exercised in handin.{hem, 

The special work of the “ gangers* cor i-ts «i 
taking out rails and reversing their ends. You will 
see why this is necessary if you remember iow thio 
wheels of a train are made—they are so made thal 
there is more wear on the inside of the rail than on 
the outside. A few years ago, rails wee mate 
double-faced—so that the under side could! le 
turned uppermost and used. But the morcin 
“ bull-head ” rails are made with a doubt: (hickicss 
on the upper surface. 

Three Miles to Minc. 

The charge-man platelayer is a sort of cversrer, 
In country districts he is given throe miles of lin, 
and proportionately less round the Lig centic.. 
He is entirely responsible for the up-kcup of tL: 
“way” of his section, He must wall: over ai 
thoroughly examine it every moraing cnd evcui.: 
of a week-day, and at least once on a Sunday. He 
must an extensive expert knrowledlye ot 
rails—how they are affected by changes in tic 
weather, and so forth. He is also responsible ter 
the proper draining of the way, and for the tenes o! 
adjacent fields. 

For all this work and responsibility the chergcman 
receives in the country nineteen shillings or tuenty 
shillings per week, and from eightcen chillings to 
twenty-five shillings in the cities. ‘The “ gancets” 
and “rough gangers” under him receive less, 
Altogether, the average wage of the plateluyer inthe 
United Kingdom is less than one pound per week. 

* And now for the dangers. 

During @ period of five years (ending 951}, 450 

platelayers were killed, and 714 were injurcd. 

Now it is utterly unnecessary that e single plates 
layer should be killed or injured by a passing train, 
His work is not of itself dangerous like that of the 
shunter. : 

Both Sides Are to Blain:. 

But it is not fair to blame the companies for |l:c:¢ 
casualties. Nor can they be laid wholly ev unst 
the carelessness of the men. As a matter of larly 
the two are about equally responsible. 

The men are to blame because they do not obey 
all the rules laid down by the company. ‘acy Merk 


ay 
Mut the 


"host 


or 
because of the sudden leap his heart gave at Cri rs 


mists of the January evening. between him and his writing, set themselves to a tune these rules, one supposes, every day for a month. 
i . - ba that sang itself into his brain. Of course, the sugges- Nothing comes of it and they subconsciou»'y argne 


that therefore nothing iril? come of it. And its 
generally the Coroner who points the (aw ia then 
reasoning. 

The companies are to blame because they de not 
always provide the means of carrying out theif 
own rules. Thus, the look-out meu, whon they 
insist must be present, are frequently ve'¥ o 
men, incapable of doing their work propery, 

Much apparatus is used that looks vers Wo" 
on paper. There is the laying of deioni™ 
there is a system of flag-signalling, and thee Ba 
horn upon which the look-out man blows #6 
of signals which explain the direction of tet! 
and the speed at which it is coming. 

But none of these dodges are of any use MU" ©, 
gang splits up—and works separately in (0 and 
threes—and this is when most accidents oF 

The problem of the platelayer b+ betore een 
ment, and several impending law cases 0!~ ciel 
porte atteation thereon. Many ay ee ile, 

ing put forward, notably that of Mr. Gco. Was 


“If only I knew what to do? If only I could | tion was an absurd onc, made irresponsibly in a 
remember even the name of any single person who | mischievous moment, and not intended to be taken 
could help me!” ‘The speaker, ecated in the sister’s | with any seriousness. 
room of Hannah Ward, looked into Nurse Edith But he shut his cyes as he sat there by the fire after 
Marley’s face with eyes full of wistful trouble. ‘* You | Crispin had gone, and for a few minutes he allowed 
have all been so good to me here, and you especially.” | himself the hitherto unknown luxury of a day-dream. 
A smile flashed over the lovely features. ‘‘ But, now | She seemed to be standing there before him—the tall, 
1 am nearly well, and what is to happen to me next ? | slight form in its rosy draperics ; he could see the clear 
I am simply a waif and stray, and nobody ecems to | purity of her face, the wonderful depths of her dark 
want me.” . eyes, the dusky softness of her hair ; he heard her low 

The patient in ‘‘ Hannah,” who was known as | voice say: 

Number Twenty, was indeed practically convalescent, “I am frightencd—oh, I am frightened !”’—and 
and her afternoons and evenings were now chiefly | then, by a awit change of thought, he felt the clinging 
spent in the sister’s room, where her former special | of her arms as she flung herself against him to save 
nurse had dropped in to sec her before going on duty. | him from the murderous attack. 
Ever thing has been done to find out who you ‘* Why not marry the nameless lady ?” 
aro? urse Edith said interrogatively. The vision changed. He saw her white, still and 
Everything. Mr, Crispin has been more than | helpless in the hospital ward ; he heard the anguish in 
good. All the hospital authoritics have done their | her voice when she declared that she could remember 
utmost for me, but no advertisements have brought | nothing. And he, as Crispin had declared, was the 
any response ; the police have entircly faited to find | only person who seemed in any way to belong to her 
out who I am. | It se°ms 80 childish, 8o idiotic to have He, Denis Traynor, who ied leas held aloof from 
lost onc’s own identity, and it is so profoundly tragic | women as a hindrance to work ; who nevertheless had 


ier the 


yanent 


as well.” aeaeee erie aided of a cot impossible she, who | M-P., thet every man working on ti [0 

__ “There may be somebody somewhere who is agonis- | should one day sit upon the throne of his Kear “He way should have an equally capable man ae 

ing over your loss,” Edith said thoughtfully. knew he already loved her in his heart. Why not | looker-out. These and many otiier salutery 1" 
That is one of the worse parts of it. Who have I | marry her ? may be passed into law. But in the men 

left on the other side of those mists that fill my mind ? (Another instalment next week.) don’t be a platelayer if you can hols 
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FooThnt is as full of private signs and clever 
tricks 28 many music-hall ‘‘ mystery” turns 
yorked with confederates are. 

Players have many well-rehearsed and under- 
stood signals and moves between each other, and 
referees and linesmen have also systemized codes 
shich aro doubtless frequently a puzzle to the 
casual spectator. 

Forwards are perha) 
unexpected tricks, dou 


ae 


ot 
Only 4 Blind, 
Accnire-forward will 6 metimes upset the defence by 
porting to the wing as tf he ts going to pass. The 
halj-backs go to intercept the pass which never comer, 
and so give hima clear run. 


>) 


most given to signs and 
tless because they can afford 


2 
to risk more than defenders, who must leave very 
little margin for error when guarding their goal. 

A favourite dodge of some centre and inside- 
forvard players is suddenly to point a finger in the 
direction of one of the wings. This is in order 
tliat when the ball is in mid-field either the outside 
right or outside left, whichever is indicated, ma 
le able to prepare for a long pass, usually well 
aiead of him, By watching an inside colleague 
for some signal of his intentions, a winger can often 
get up speed simultaneously with the pass. 

Sometimes, however, this method of “ pointing 
a poss” is nothing less than a deliberate blind, 
an attempt to throw the opposing defence off its 
guint. lor instance, a centre-forward in ion 
of the ball will sometimes point to his outside right 


vs “ Pass if you can !"" 
Nutice the hand of the forward who is not marked by 
an opponent. 


an] shape to send the ball to him, only to swerve 
prin meat pass in the opposite direction—to the 
Utside Telit, 
; Another signal which often leads up to a goal 
is the “vight through ” one employes by an inside 
‘alee rl. Say that the centre-forward, closely 
exet by half-backs and backs, has the ball. Momen- 
tarily hesitating what to do with it, ho catches 
sicht of the inside right’s hand swiftly thrust out 
with an underhand bowling motion. This significa 
that tho insido man sees a chance to race the backs 
for the ball if it is lofted over their heads or pushed 
long tho ground behind them. 
a Letting the ball run” is a dodge that often 
aff» a half or back. A forward poses to take a 
. from a colleage, but, instead of stopping the 
be as the player marking him e ts, ia lets it 
4 Kes to another of his own side close by, opening 
cas to let it pass between them, or raising his 
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; ‘* Letting the Ball Run.” 
i i Goitge | that aon bafies fs sfenze, 
instead of ta t 8, lets 
‘he ball run to his comrade, who te unmarked, 


A forwa 
Lie erent 


‘bo mark 
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foot off the ground, and so allowing it to pass under- 
neath. A player about to resort to this dodge 
sometimes claps his hands once to warn a colleague 
to be on the alert. 
_ A favourite trick among half-backs lies in throw- 
ing-in the ball from touch to no one apparently. 
Instead of tossing it to any fellow player in the 
vicinity—who is certain to be “covered” by an 
opponent—a half will frequently throw it to some 
open spot, away from anyone seemingly. But 
the odds are that a wideawake colleague, who is 
familiar with the trick, and who has caught the 
thrower’s nod or look at a certain spot, will be able 
to ae in quickly and get the ball. 

All first-c acks and goalkeepers cultivate 
a knowledge of each other's tricks and mannerisms 
on the fiela, but they usually have to act so swiftly— 
often on the spur of the moment—when eatig 
with the ball near goal that they have no time for 
elaborate signals or the opportunity of using them 
if they had any. 

Usually a shout of “yours!” is all they have 
time for. Still, many goalkeepers have signals, 
well understood by the rest of their side, which they 
can make use of on occasions. 

In dealing with free, or corner kicks, for example, 
a goalkeeper nearly always signs if he wants his 


Ai 


“ Don't Pack the Goal.” ; 
A goalkeeper’s signal to his men whena corner-kick 
ts being taken. 


n. For a packed goal he 
beckons towards himself, for an open orie he shakes 
his hands away from himself. To the uninitiated 
looker-on it may seem that the arm and hand 
movements which goalkeepers indulge in at critical 
moments are merely gymnastic or nervous ones— 
but they often contain important wireless telephonic 


goal packed or Icft o 


messages. 

A dodge that frequently means a goal unless the 
referee penalises it, is the following—one team 
is given a froe kick within straight scoring distance 
of its opponent's ts. The apparent kicker 
places the Ball carefully and shapes to make a short 
pass to a colleague standing & few yards off. Instead 
of kicking the ball at all, howover, the “spoof” 
kicker jumps over it, leaving it for the man he was 
seemingly going to touch it to to rush at and shoot 


a Free Kick. 
One forward will run towards the ball and lightly 


Juggling with 


skip over tt. A comrade following on hia heels, 
bangs the ball at the goal. This és very puzzling to 
the defence, and some referees till not allow tt. 


hard into goal. However well the second man may 
, he has a big advantage in his fore- 
knowledge of the proposed trick. 

One of the hardest things that a referee has to do 
is to make his whistle heard when thousands of 
excited people are yelling at the top of their voices. 
Realising this, most referees have a habit of slowing 
down or actually standing still directly they have 
whistled, and of running on and vigorously shaking 
their head in the negative when the play is to go on. 

In face of the crowd’s noise many referees 
never attempt fo whistle for a corner- ick to be 
kicked, but signify that all is ready by a wave of the 
hand ; whilo in the knowledge that the sound of the 
whistle makes players move who should not move 
at the moment, some referees give the signal for 
the taking of a penalty kick by word of mouth 
only. 
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AFTER THE STRIKE IS OVER. 3 


Things that Will pom Once the Coal War 
s 


ettled, 
THE Navy will cease to rely on coal as a fucl. All 
recent battleships havo been built to burn oil as well 


as coal. Battleships built henceforward, however, 
may usc oil alone. 


Ever since the railway strike there has becn a steady 
revival in Britain's once important canal traffic. Tho 
coal strike has hastened this movement. Many 
motor-barges, such as are used in Holland and Belgium, 
are being built. 


_TvE run on oil will mean that many Scottis: 
villages, now deserted and in ruins, will be rebuilt 
Scotland is the only part of the kingdom which pro- 
duces oil, and tho only country in the world in w ich 
it does not come from wells, but mines. 

New types of engines are likely to appear on our 
railways, The Great Eastern, the only line that did 
not suffer from the coal strike. has for years burnt oil 
on many of its expresses. During the strike the Great 
vor has been experimenting with a solid torm ot 
oil fuel. 


Wri the steady disappearance of the steam engine 
in favour of the electric motor, our citics will soon grow 
almost smokeless. An electric power station can 
consumo hundreds of tons of coal a week without 
sending out any more smoke than the factories it 
mens with power, which themselves, of course, are 
smokeless. 


A soo in oil will probably come about. The 
world’s output of oil has risen in five years from sevon 
to twelve thousand millions, and can be increased 
indefinitely. But tho boom is being delayed by the 
scarcity of the special “ tank" steamers that convey 
tho oil. Over thirty have been hurriedly ordered 
within the last two months. 


Tg housewife wiil find cooking and ironing cleaner 
and casier tasks, for tho electric cooker and electrio 
iron are rapidly taking the place of tho coal fire. In 
London alone electric cookers have recently been fitted 
up at the rate of two thousand a weck. 


Brita will have a keen duel to fight with America 
for tho Continental coal market. Nine-tenths of the 
coal used in Italy and Sweden has hitherto come from 
Britain. These countries aro now buying heavily 
from the United States. 


Coat merchants expect houschold coke to play a 
much bigger part in their business than it has dono 
hitherto. Thousands of householders havo recently 
tried it for tho first time. 


T::n striko has brought home to most people tho 
fact that tho ordinary fire-grate is a very extravagant 
method of heating rooms, sending three-fifths of the 
heat up the chimpey. Architects and builders expect 
a largo demand for steam-heated houses. American 
cities are all heated by stcam. 


Onn curious little result of the strike is the probable 
introduction of metal discs for slot gas meters, in 
place of pennies. During the recent widespread distress 
Thousands. of slot meters have beon robbed evcry week. 

Barrary will probably havo peace from groat strikes 
for at least a couple of years, owing to tho way in 
which the funds of tho great trade unions have been 
drained away in out-of-work pay. 


HANGED FOR BURNING COAL. 

Ir is o most extraordinary fact that whilst, for 
the last few weeks, everyone has been calling upon 
Parliament to pass a Bill for the compulsory 
production of coal, not so very many years ago 
a similar agitation was on foot to prevent English 
citizens from burning this “‘ noxious fuel.” 

For whon coal was first introduced into England, 
its progress met with opposition from every 
quarter. Parliamont at length, in answer to the 
vuice of the populace, petitioned the King, asking 
him to prevent the fuel being burnt. As a result, 
a Royal Proclamation was issued to revent its use. 

This failed, however, and finally a law was yea 
which rendered anyone who burnt coal lia le to 
punishment, and to have their furnaces destroyed. 

In the Tower of London there are papers which 
testify to the fact that a citizen of Edward I. was 
hanged for the crime of burning coal. If, as somo 
say, dead men’s spirits walk the earth, the ghost 
of this unfortunate individual must have rejoiced 
exceedingly over the coal strike. 


—For the best verse I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Dog.’’ (See page 1040.) 
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Amazing Ways of Pulling Up Motorists. 

Two members of a French g of thieves 
recently stole a big motor-car and were scorching 
away with it through the streets of Paris when they 
were hailed by a policeman. 

They paid no attention, but tried to push on. 

Momentarily stopped by a block in the traffic, 
they were pounced on by another policeman, who 
sprang on to the step. 
Without the slightest hesitation one of the two 
miscreants shot the unfortunate officer dead, and 
the car drove off at full s ° 

The crime has created a tremendous sensation 
ir France, and M. Lepine, the famous chief of the 
Parisian police, has issued orders to his men to 
run their sword bayonets at once into the tyres 
of any cars, the drivers of which do not stop 
when ordered to do 80. 


A Thick Rope Across The Road. 

This is not the first time that the police have 
adopted similar extraordinary methods for stopping 
motorists. Four years ago Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, wife of the well-known American millionaire, 
was being driven along @ road near New York 
when the chauffeur suddenly came upon a thick 
rope tightly stretched from one side of the road 
to the other. 

Only by immediate application of all his brakes 
was @ most serious accident avoided. As the 
car stopped, two policemen stepped out and took 
the name of the owner. 

In the parks of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 5 ed 
limit is six miles an hour. In order to enforce 
this absurd regulation the superintendent had 
made a number of six-foot planks of thick timber, 
and studded with long nails, the ends filed to sharp 
points. These were given out to the police, 
with orders to throw them in front of any motor- 
car which seemed to them to be exceeding the 
speed limit. The very natural result was that cars 
gave up using the park roads altogether. 


‘4 Please, Don’t Shoot!” 

Still more drastic was the method employed 
to stop the car of the famous Chicago meat packer, 
Mr. Ogden Armour. His wife was driving on a 
Chicago boulevard when a policeman deliberately 
emptied his revolver into the tonneau. 

Five bullets wore fired, and it was a miracle 
that neither of the occupants, Mrs. Armour and 
her little daughter, Loleta, were wounded. Both 
were made ill by the shock. 

Asked what he meant by his extraordinary 
conduct, the policeman declared that the car was 
exceeding the speed limit, and that he took the only 
means which‘ occurred to him at the moment of 
calling their attention to the fact. 

The incident was of course reported far and 
wide, and a few days later a sensation was caused 
by the appearance of two large cars driven by 
men in fifteenth-century armour, and bearing large 
placards with the words, “‘ Please, don’t shoot !” 

Talking of shooting et cars, a Parisian policeman 
recently stopped a suspected car by putting a 
bullet from his pistol through one of the back 
tyres. 

Nails and Glass to Stop Smugglers. 

All sorts of devices are being used to stop the 
smugglers’ cars which run from Belgium into 
France. The roads are strewn with nails and 
broken glass, and iron chains are run across from 
side to side. 

But the daring smugglers laugh at such obstacles. 
The cars they use ate fitted with steel brushes 
fixed below the radiators to sweep away the nails 
or glass. Their latest invention is an arch of solid 
stecl railsrunning from the bonnet to the back of the 
car and so arranged as to force upwards and clear 
the machine of any steel cable fixed across the road. 

Their enormous profits enable them to use the 
very finest cars. 

Our own police have for the most part been 
content with the prosaic method of stepping out 
and holding up one large hand. But not long ago 
Ripley Road motorists, running after dark between 
Ripley and Guildford, got a series of shocks by 
bert loud reports which seemed to come from 

1e hedge. 

These were police signals for the car to be stopped 
on the pretext that the back number plate was 
ra , either by mud or the failure of the back 

mp. 


Supposing a friend said to 


six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Balloting for Bills. 

2. Blind Alley Occupations. 
3. Frankenstein. 

4 Day of the Ear of Corn. 


5. Puisne Judge. 
6. Lese Majeste. 


They are everyday e ressions, and I want 
ou to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
Yor the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 
First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and i in ink. —— and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

de may wad in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 

stcard. 
a ddresd your postcard to the “ Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thureday, 
April 18th. You may eend all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


ee 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 70, 


(1) GILBERTIAN SITUATION. 

F. B. Goode, 400 Southampton Road, Eastleigh, 
Hants, supplied gee poy of this phrase selected 
as the best. It was led as follows : : 

A “Qilbertian Situation” is one in which serious 

rsons are placed in such burlesque positions as to 
become extremely ludicrous. These situations are 
so-called because they occur 80 a in H.M..S 
Pinafore and other comic operas by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 


(2) PUTTING ONE'S FOOT IN IT. 
The winner, Miss Morten, 64 Buller Road, Preston, 
Brighton, contributed the following explanation : 


This is a colloquialism of uncertain origin implying 
a stupid blunder more usually in speech than action, 
which will have unfortunate results for the perpetrator. 
Acarelese, unpremeditated remark to a rich relative, or 
one’s fiancé is often spoken of in this way. 


(3) FIASCO. 

The attempt submitted by the winner, F. Freeman, 46 
Dunvegun Gardens, Eltham, Kent, read as follows : 

An Italian word used originally to show displeasure 
at a faulty note or indifferent rendering of a passage by 
a singer. The literal eis is “flask,” or 
* bottle,” and the allusion was probably to its bursting. 
" han now come to mean any ridiculous breakdown or 

ailure. 


(4 PILLARS OF HERCULES. 

For the explanation which follows, the prize has been 
awarded to J. Hedley Ince, 38 Mitford Road, Hall Lane, 
Armley, Leeds : 

The two rocks, Calpe, Rock of Gibraltar, and Abyla, 
Ceuta, forming the western entrance to the Mediter- 
rancan. 
Hercules to connect the Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
that they were fixed to make a bridge, and also to 
narrow the strait to exclude ocean monstcrs, 


(5) IDzS OF MARCH. 

The explunation selected as the best, which won the 
prize of 10x. Gd., was contributed by W. A. Bell, Royal 
School, Cavan, Ireland, and read as follows : 

For convenience of reckoning, the Roman month 
had three fixed dates : Kalends, Noncs, Ides, the last 
general tho thirteenth, but in March the fifteenth. 

ulius Cesar was murdered on this day, B.c. 44, which, 
thereafter was regarded as a day of ill-omen, on which 
it was unlucky to transact busincss, 


(6) IMPRESARIO. 

The prize winner, G. Young, 109 Grosmont Road, 
Plumstead, gave the following definition of the above 
term: 

A word used to denote an organiser of public enter- 
tainments, usually the manager or conductor of an 
opera or concert party. Derived from the Italian 
word impresa, meaning enterprise, or impresario, a 
contractor or undertaker of business. 


you, “Send me a fiver old man.” 


‘Traditions say the rocks were torn asunder by 


What would you reply? 
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By ETHEL WARWICK. 


(After playing heroines for most of tir taste 
years that has been on the stage. Mis: [il 
Warwick has now become one of the © worst vouuey 
én London,” and, as Marcel Rigadout. the Wein 
who doesn’t care, tn “ Woman and Wine.” she ici jhtly 
receives boos and hisses from the audisier. |fy+ 
Misd Warwick regards her descent from ci:+:: to 
jeers she tells in the folowing article.) 

I am at present carning my living by being 1j-su 
and the more I am hissed the greater sums; 
Tam. 

That may seem an astonishing thing to s.- 
it is literally truc. What cheers alter a ici a: 
to most actors and actresses, jeers are tone. lor— 
on the stage, I mean—I am a thorough hid lot. 

How do I like being hissed nigitt aiter nist? 
Well, the aim of everyone who acts is to portray a 
character in such a way as to achieve the greatest 

ible amount of appreciation. In my present 
part hissing is the best compliment that an audience 
can pay me, and 0, in a way, the more I am hisse 
the better pleased Iam. Hissing shows me that J 
am bringing out the abandoned villainies of the 
woman I am pretending to be as they were meant to 
be brought out. a 

Cheers For a Change. 

I get booed, louder and louder, as fhe play cocs 
on, through three acts, but, funnily cnough, a 
change comes over the scene then, and at the end of 
the third act, when I take my “ calls,” Tam generally 
rewarded with a great outbursi of cheers. 

Perhaps the audience are 80 relieved that I have 
been “ killed? by then, or perhaps they are sorry 
for their previous attitude towards me, and want to 
“ make it up.” 

Another time that cheers beat jeers while Iam 
on the stage is at the moment when it is suggeste! 
that my dead body may soon be found lying in the 
Morgue in Paris. is suggestion is always receive 
with a roar of ee 

Even people who regard me as more or less a 
nice person in real life are sometimes seriously 

annoyed with me as Marcel Rigadout on the stages 


My Nephew and My Villainies. 

My small nephew (we are really great friends, 
he and I) was recently taken to see the play. He 
appears to have looked upon me with disapproy | 
alt through, and so worked up and incensed with 
my villainies did he ultimately become, that et the 
moment when my lover holds a knife over me and 
threatens, “‘ Say that word—and I'll kill you!” 
my young relative could contain himself no longer. 
and cried out passionately : “Why docwt he hill 
her, mother ?’ ra 

It is not often that I get oxecrations Ithe ts: 
from the stalls in London, but the pit and gallery 
are most industrious and outspoken in saying what 
they think of me. Women aro generally mot 
down on me than men, but I have known 2! Tea" 
two instances where men seemed to cary tren 
resentment outside the theatre, a very ueem 
state of affairs this. 

“I'm Glad She Ain't My Missis ee 

Once when I was coming out of the ts --door {0 
go home, a burly costermonger, who was wetting 
about, gazed angrily into my face. ad ei 
speaking to everyone around in general, o1( no cre 
in particular, remarked in tense tones : set 

‘Lor lummy! I’m glad she aint wy mr 

On another occasion, as my husband w.s-« st" 
the stage-door to take me home after the a 
formance, & galleryite, who evidently knew. cs 
by sight, observed in a sad voice: “theres ¢ 
*usband—po 


but 


re feller!” nia 
Now that I am a villainess I seem to ae 
increased number of masculine adiniter 1°) 
this mean that men like “ bad ” women bett«' on 
“good? ones? And nearly every evening 2 
the show a sort of bodyguard of six tals si 
paper boys, I should say—stands at tic dov 
a. flat and bids me ‘‘ Good-night ! 
have aleo a set of girl admirr, ae 
whom periodically write me letters, and mal 
whom fare seen Woman and Wine thirty © 


MIDDLES 


mz 


some of 


See the splendid prizes 
won by competitors on 
the first page. Have a 
try for one yourself. 
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“| suprosE,” said 
Pincher __reflectively, 
“that there must 
be somethin’ in 
this craze for takin’ 
holidays abroad, 
but give me Mar- 
gate!” 

“What are you 
thinking about holi- 
days for now?” I 
asked. ‘‘Eastcr is 
just over. and you had a holiday then.” 

» 4h," said Pincher, and commenced to mutter to 

insole . 

SS You said you were going abroad,” I observed. 
«ys in't vou go after all?” 

Pia her eyed me sadly. : sas 

“un, L went all right,” he said, “ goin’ to do the 
Continang in style I wast More fool me!’ 

J lavzhed. 7 . 

* Uh, you can’t expect to get used to their customs in 
afew days,” I said, ‘ now if you'd been 
trea month you ” 

“A month! roared Pincher. ‘‘ Three 
davs_ of their bloomin’ customs was 
exeth for ine. Lor’, I'd sooner do & 
moat nice an’ respectable in Holloway 
than hese them three days over again. 
A morc suspicious, ignorant lot I never 
came wross! Wot do you think they 
tuck me for, guv'nor 2”? 

IT shook my head. 

“A spy, that's wot tho fools said I 
wa, an’ they very near scared mo to 
death, they did. They call their coppers 
jnlarms, an’ give ’em little swords ; six 
Manked swords I had in the small of id 
lick when tho blighters ran mo in. Tal 
about the advantages of foreign travel, 
well I ain't seen nono, an’ it’s mo for 
Morsate or Southend next time !” 

L pushed over the decanter. and advised 
the litle man to sootho hi:nself, and 
sizit the story from the beginning. 

“Tt was liko this,” said Pincher, com- 
posing himself by a great effort, “ I read 
in the papers that there was goin’ to be a 
chap trip on the Thursday before Good 
Friday, returnin’ cither.on tho Sunday 
or Monday. Twenty-five bob it was, an’ 
bin’ fairly flush at the momont I decided 
to go; +o did a lot of other fools, an’ there 
was a rare crowd at the terminus just 
when sensible peoplo are thinkin’ about 
goin’ to bed. 

“It was past eleven w’en the special train left 
Loudon, I'd got to the station carly an’ got a corner 
seat, but, as four big men had edged themselves into 
the same scat, I'd have changed it willingly for the 
tf k if they'd havo let me, I'd planned to have a 
tleop in the train, but, lor’, it was as much as I could 
“i biewhe let alono sl ep, an’ I was thankful w’cn 
cit -rthyce hours’ torture we got to Dover an’ was turned 
i ™ on tg a stone wall which was called the Harbour 
Oil, 

“ Lor’, how it blew, an’ there was just enough room 
to sow you the nasty-lookin’ waves which I'd much 
fvonet not have seen. As soon as I got on the boat I 
went cown to have a drink to checr me up, but a crowd 
, | uot there before me, an’ before I could get near the 
vat we'd put out to sea, an’ I was past cheerin’ up. 
laid down on the deck after a Lig fight to get to it, but 
ho ono touk any notice except to cuss wen they fell 
uver me, 

.,. pan’ down went the bloomin’ ship, every now 
: n’ then makin’ horrible noises which alone was enough 

o upset you, until at last I heard some cove say we 
“cre near Calais, 
ho» Owin’ to the rough weather or somethin’ we had to 
“ens about outside, but by then I was feelin’ well 
a ssh to go to the bar, an’, havin’ cheered myself up 
i a I was kiddin’ myself I'd cnjoyed the voyage 
; a got into the calm water of the harbour. 
toa el, I nipped off the boat quick, determined not 
the fe get ahead of me this time, an’ I reached 
the - teshment-room well in front of a rare crowd, for 
“ rain was to start again in a quarter of an hour, an’ 
“Sih no dinin’ car on it. 
one mi lor’, do you think I could make ’em under- 
roe ‘ nat I wanted a small Bass? Not me, I shouted 
‘© top of my voice, but it was no use, an’ at last I 
cali ys Cottle of weak-lookin’ red stuff that the girl 
it pro vang,’ only she couldn’t go slow enough to say 

per. It took me a long time to pay for it, for 


“They 


—One clever reply 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


THE SPY. 


not understandin’ her I kept puttin’ down the smallest 
of the coins I’d got changed into forcign moncy so as 
I shouldn’t over pay, thon I went off to a quiet corner 
an’ enjoyed the rest. I finished the bottle, findin’ it 
wasn’t such bad stuff after all, an’ then I reckon I must 
have gono to sloop for I woke up with a start, findin’ 
someone shakin’ me. He was a chap with a lot of gold 
lace on him, so I raised my hat quite polite. 

“«« Have we reached Gay Parce ?’ I says affable. 

“© Calais,’ he says. 

“*Pardong,’ savsI. ‘Paree, that’s where I'm booked 
to,’ an’ I showed him my ticket. 

“With that he got terribly excited, danced about 
like a blanked lunatic, an’, asthings cameclearet to me, 
I saw I was still in the retreshment-room an’ there was 
quite a little crowd lookin’ at me. 

‘Well, guv’nor, peng’ I couldn’t understand his 
jabber, I understood as how I'd missod my train, an’ 
are askin’ wot time was the next one. Several other 
official-lookin’ coves came up, an’ last of all a chap wot 
could talk English. 

“ IIe wasn't wot you might call affable, in fact with- 


—_ 
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took me for a spy, for just in front of the big house 
tin-pot looking fort.” 


out bein’ unkind to him I might eay he was rude, so far 
as his knowledgo of the language I understood would 
let him go. But in the end he said my ticket wasn’t 
availablo by aay of the ordinary trains, but thero was 
an excursion leaving late in the afternoon, an’ I could 
go by that. 

“Tt was then only breakfast timo, 50 I had breakfast, 
gettin’ him to interpret wot [ wanted w’en he'd calmed 
hissclf a bit, an’ then I aske-l if I could go for a stroll 
round the town. Him an’ half-a-dozen other coves 
had an argument, an’ then ho said I could, so I got up 
an’ bowed an’, after payin’ for the coffce an’ rolls which 
them benighted poople seem to think is as good as a 
meal, I sct off for a stroll. 

“ Iever so far I walked, an’ presently I came to quite 
a pretty little seaside village. Tho sun was shinin’ by 
thon, an’, fecling a bit tired, Isat down on the sands an’ 
rested ; an’ while I was sittin’ there I spotted a house 
quite close to the sca—a big house an’ a place that the 
rankest amateur could have cracked with ease. 

“Mind you, guv'nor, I wasn’t out to do business ina 
country where I couldn't understand word of the 
blanked language, but I thought if I made a few notes I 
might strike somo pal wot understood French, an’ 
thon we could come over an’ do the job later on. 

“IT went up to the place, but I'd scarcely started 
drawin’ a picture of the easy windows an’ so on, w'en 
I heard a fierce voice jabberin’ in my car an’, turnin 
round, I saw a cove in a peaked cap holdin’ his swor 
very close to my ribs. 

“+ Pardong,’ I says, an’ raises my hat. 

“ But it didn't have no cffect, guv’nor, an’ then up 
caine another of the coves in peaked caps, handlin’ his 
sword as though he meant business. For a moment, 

uv'nor, I thought I must be much better known th n 
f imazined, an’ that they'd tumbled to my game; but, 
when a third fierce lookin’ cove—he'd got a sword, too 
—camo up with two more of the bioomin’ police of the 
country, I began to understand that they took me for a 


is, “Your sriendship is tco dear!” I 
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spy, for just in front of the big house was a tin- 
are tor is eit 
_ “Well, I explained, an’ the fierco lookin’ cove 
jabbered a bit, but as we couldn’t understand each 
other, it wasn't much use; an’ the only thing they did 
make me understand was that I’d got to march in 
front of ’em, an’ they did that by stickin’ their swords 
in the middle of my back. 

i Tho court or wotever it was wasn’t sittin’ that day, 
an’ so they shoved me into a cell an’ left me. Political 

risoner 1 was, supposed to be treated extra kind; an’ 
if that’s so, tho ordinary prisoner in that village quod 
has my sympathy, guv'nor. 

“* Lato in the afternoon of the next day it was w'en I 
came up before some rum lookin’ birds wot looked very 
fierce, an’ there was aginterpreter there to tell them 
wot I said an’ tell me wot they said, an’ I could have 
laughed if I hadn't been in such a funk. 

“I explained to tho interpreter cove that I was only 
on a holiday an’ had missed my train to Paris, an’ I 
showed him the ticket. 

““* But why you make ze picture ? * says he. 

“*Tt’s a picturo of the house behind the fort,’ I says 
ai a ‘it was such a pretty house, an’ I am a 
artist. 

“ With that one of the coves on the bench had a look 
at the drawin’ an’ nodded, an’ then he showed it to the 
other, an’ they nodded, an’ there was a lot of talk an’ 
shruggin’ of shoulders. 

“Thon the interpreter told me that I was discharged, 
so to speak, but that if I'd been a better artist the 
coves with the swords would never have taken the 
drawin’ for a om of the fort ; so it was my fault that 

I'd been arrested. 

“It was ovenin’ w’en I got back to 
Calais, an’ the return excursion left at 
eight, an’ it brought me home. Luckily it 
was a calm crossin’, but as it was I 
wasn’t wot you might call happy. 
Twenty-five bob I paid for that trip, 

~ guv’nor, to say nothin’ of refreshments, 
an’ it will be a bloomin’ long time before 


I do any moro Continental travellin’. 
(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


“You know,” said a smart young 
man to a girl, “ someone has sai that 
if pou want a lasting pair of boots, 
make the soles out of the tongue of a 
woman.” 

“* Yes,” replied the girl, “ and for the 
uppers you ought to take the cheek of 
the man who said it.” 


Sue: “ You are always talking about 
the fashions. Do you think that you 
would know the latest fashions in hata 
if you were to enter a milliner’s 2” 

Ho : “ Certainly ! 

She: “ How ?” 

He (ruefully): “ By asking the prices.” 
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APRIL’S REALLY DRY. 
Or all the fairy tales concerning 
the weather the most absurd is that April is a 
month of sun and showers and warm sou’-westerly 
breezes. 

As o matter of actual fact April is one of the 
driest months in the whole year. In the south- 
east of England, including London and_ its 
surrounding counties, the average April 
rainfall is only 1:64 inch. That of March, 
repute] the driest month, is 1-46, while May's 
rainfall is nearly a quarter of an inch in excess 
of April's. 

Not onlv is Avril a dry, but also a very cold 
month. April 10th to 15th is a notoriously cold 
peried. 

Last year, the hardest frost of the wholo 
winter came at the ond of the first week in April. 
Even in Devonshire the thermometer went to 
ten degrees below freezing point on the night of 
April 7th, 1911. 

All over the western part of Europe April is a 
month which is justly dreaded for its severity. 
Even in Spain this is the case. In contral Spain 
there is an oll story that a shepherd promised 
March a lamb if he would temper the winds to suit 
his flocks. 

March did so, but the faithless shepherd failed 
to keep his promise. In revenge, March borrowed 
three days from Aonril, which were worse weather 
than any experienced in March. 


MIDDLES 


want better 


Prizes bigger than 
ever this week. 
Turn to the first 
page and enter the 
contest now. 
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A Clever Tale of a Burglar and Bluff. 
By J. P. Leughnan. 

“ rep,” said Mrs. Albury solemnly—-‘' Fred, I 

know of just the job for yom Since you went to 


rison last time I’ve been charing for old Sam 
Sprowl, the Corn King, wot lives in Mayfair and 


is as rich as Krosis.” 

“Indeed 2?” returned Fred, eycing his 
mother with an air of sarcastic disbelief. ‘‘ And 
1 suppose you expect me to step up to the old 
gentleman’s front-door and ask him for a thousand 
quid, eh ?” 

“Well, not ‘zactly that, Fred, but you can get 
a thousand, if you do just wot I tells you.” 

“And what may that be?” asked Fred, still | 
rather doubtfully. | 
“Listen to me,” said Mrs. Albury. ‘ This old 
Sam Sprowl he lives alone in that big house of his, 
"cept for a young man-servant wot cooks his victuals, 
and me wot gocs in there every morning to wash 
up and clean the ’ouse. Now, if you was to get 
that there man-servant out of the way, and I was 
to leavo the area door unlocked, you could nip in 

one morning and arrange about the money.” 

‘But surely he don’t keep thousands of pounds 
in the house with him ?” queried Fred. 

“No, no, of course he don't,” returned Mrs. 
Albury ; “but if you takes your dear ole dad's 
revolver wiv’ you, and point it at his head, tho ole 
boy will soon write you out a cheque for anything 
you like. 

“ He’s a most ’centric ole chap, always a-writin’ 
cheques for everybody. Why, bless you, he pays 
all his tradesmen by cheque, and me as well. 
Fancy me a-walkin’ into the Mayfair Bank every 
Saturday mornin’ !” 

“But surely I couldn’t safely ask for a thousand ?” 
said Fred. 

“Oh, yes, you could!” replied Mrs. Albury. 
“When I was dustin’ his room yesterday I seed 
a letter from the Hospital for Injured Infants, 
expressin’ gratitood for his kind promise of a 
thousand pounds, and sayin’ as how they’d send 
@ representative to see him next Monday about it. 
So all you have to do is just to nip in to-morrow 
and get the hospital cheque, and then I think we'll 
go to Australy.” 

“ And how about this young man-servant ?” 
inquired Fred. i 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ replied Mrs. Albury. 
“* He’s got an ole mother down at Peckham, 60 all 
we've got to do is for you to get one of the boys 
to run down there to-morrow and send off a wire 
saying that the ole lady is very ill. Then poor 
young Parker will get leave off, and as soon as he’s 
gone you can just nip in by the area door an’ collect 
that there cheque. Now do you understand ?” 

Fred Albury looked at his mother in undisguised 
admiration. 

“Father always said you were a remarkable 
woman,” he declared ; “and now I know the old ’un 
was right. | T'll go and fix things up at once!” 

* * 


Mr. Sam Sprowl, the Corn King, sat in his 
handsomely appointed sitting-room on the first 
floor of his Mayfair residence reading the morning 
paper. He sat in a comfortable armchair by the 
side of a roaring fire, while over on the other side 
of the room, near the window, stood his writing- 
table, covered with letters, papers, and cheque- 
books, for Mrs. Albury had spoken the truth when 
she declared that one of this eccentric old gentle- 
man’s whims was the writing of cheques. 

a haps oe just be po ten when there came 
a knock on the door, and a nice-looking young m 
entered the room. aan 

“Hullo, Parker,’ exclaimed Mr. Sam Sprow], 
looking up over his glasses, ‘‘ Why, what’s the 
matter with you ?” 

“Oh, please, sir,” stammercd the young man, 
hokling out a telegram in his left hand, “I’ve just 
received this, sir, about my poor mother !” 

Mr. Sam Sprow] took the paper from his servant's 
trembling fingers and read the following message: 
us Mother very ill, Fear worst, Come at once.— 

ITH.” 


“Dear me, dear me,” said Mr. Sprowl; “ you 
must be off this minute !” 

Three minutes later Parker shut the front door 
behind him, and ran hastily down the street. 

He had scarcely disappeared round the corner 
when a neatly dreseed man, who carried a smail 
leather bag in one hand, trotted carelessly down 
the area steps of Mr. Sam Sprowl’s house and let 
himself in through the servants’ entrance. 

Making his way up into the front hall, Mr. Fred 
Albury hung his hat up, and then mounted the stairs 
until hie came to the first floor. Here he paused 
for a moment, as though trying to recall some 
instructions, then, knocking on the door of Mr. 
Sprow!'s sitting-room, he walked boldly in. 

‘The Corn King looked round with a start, and 
then cyed his visitor suspiciously. : 

“Who are you, and what do you want ? > he 
demanded. . 

“T want a thousand pounds, old sport !”” replied 
Fred, pulling out his dad’s revolver, and 
presenting the muzzle at Mr. Sprowls head. “I 
want a cheque for a thousand pounds, and sharp’s 
the word, because I haven’t much time to waste.” 

Mr. Sprowl turned very white, and his jaw 
dropped. Then he slowly roso to his feet, and, 
still under cover of the pistol, moved thoughtfully 
over to his writing-desk. When he was safely 
seated he looked up, and said in a muffled voice : 

“A thousand pounds ? In whose favour is the 
cheque to be drawn ?” 

“Allan,” replied Fred briskly.“ Thomas Allan, 
Secretary, Hospital for Injured Infants. Uncrossed 
cheque, mind, and do it quick.” 

Old Sprowt looked first at Fred, then at his 
cheque-book, and then a thoughtful smile spread 
al over his face, 

“Well, you’re a pretty cool hand,” he said. 
“ However, I suppose there's nothing for it but to 
humour you.” 

“Nothing,” agreed Fred—‘ nothing at all! So 

lease be quick, guv’nor.” 

With a whimsical shrug of the shoulders, old Mr. 
Sprowl took up a pen and began to make out the 
cheque, while Fred, putting his bag on the floor, 
opened it with his disengaged hand and produced 
a coil of rope and a gag. By the time he had done 
this the cheque was completed. 

Fred glanced at the cheque, and put it in his pocket. 

“Now, look here, guv’nor!” he said, “I’ve 
got to tie you up and gag you, 80 as to give myself 
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a fair start, sec 2? Are you going to take it iniethy 
or shall I have to knock you on the head jist / > 

Mr. Sprow! spread out his hands. © My voune 
friend,” he said, “1 could not possibly ut t,. 
better of you in a struggle, so I propose to wiv in,” 

“ You're a sensible man,” returned Mred. pock t. 
ing his revolver, ‘and you may take it tom me 
that I won’t tie you any tighter than is neces? 

A fow .seconds later the Corn Kinz was !yine 
securely trussed and gagged on his own sofa. ‘Then 


Fred picked up his bag once mote, hurried doy n. 
stairs and out of the house. Arriving atthe tent, 
he pulled out his cheque, endorsed ii vith 


a flourish, and pushed the slip in under toe bass 
that ran along the counter. 

A well-groomed cashier picked up the cCiejus, 
glanced at it, and then tumed it over to sce the 
endorsement. Apparently satisfied with tha. |. 
next turned it over once more and looked more 
carefully at old Sprowl’s wavy handwriiine. 


It seemed hours to Fred Finch before the eosivr 
raised his eyes and spoke. 

“I'm afraid we cannot cash this cheques he od 
pleasantly. P 

“Not cash it ?°* exclaimed Fred in a tow of 


genuine astonishment. ‘“‘ But whet’s the matter 
with it 2? I saw Mr. Sprow] draw it himeelt. Suicly 
the account is all right ?”” he added in a whicper. 

“Oh, the account is all right!” Jaugied the 
cashier, ‘ but this cheque is out of order. Lov, 
it's post-dated. You cannot cash it until \).i. 
1913.” And he pushed it back to Fred, vita 
a finger on the date. 

And Fred, looking at the date, read: “Moho, 
April 15th, 1913.” It was dated exactly one yeu 


ahead! The substitution of that last “O° ied 
deprived him of a cool thousand ! 
For a few moments the bank sesmed {9 -.in 


before his eyes. Then he made ore last appsul. 

“Could you not possibly cash it! ° he =. 
“The Injured Infants are badly in need of funds.’ 

But the other still shook his head. * You mist 
got the date altered and initialed,” he said: anc 
with these words ringing in hia eave Pred det the 
bank and turned his steps in tho direction of Ji. 
Sprow!’s house in order to get him to put muttis 
in ordor. 

Just as he turned the corner of the strect he 
saw Parker enter the house. And so he lay low 
for the next week or two, thinkiag out ost 
plans for making moncy. 
ann 
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FOR FOOTBALL RESULTS. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

Ox the entry form opposite you will find the names of 
the teams taking part in eevent2en matches to Le played 
on Saturday, April 20th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with 
the records and capabilities of the various teams, and 
decide in each case which team you think will win. Then 
draw a line in ink through tbe name of the team which 
you believe will lose. 1f, in your opinion, any of the 
matches will result ina draw, then leavo names of both 
teams in. 


CONDITIONS WITE WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose mast be crossed 
cut. Where you forecast a draw don’t cross out either. 
Rach entry form must bear the usnal signature in ink of ag competitor. 


Kach competitor must Fire bis or her real ad 
tion is complied with t! 6 
ve filled up the entry form, cut it oat and place itinan 
envelope addressed to the Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. Mark 

top left-hand corner, and affiz a ny stamp. All attempts must 
arrive not later than first post Fri ay. Ape 19th, 
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receive an entry form bearing what proves to be the correc 
ailthe matches played. In the event ofa tie this sum willbe divided. 

9. Should no competitor give the correct result ofall the matches played 

° £25 will be awarded to the competitor from whom we receive the ent. y 
form containing the greatest number of correct results. Inthe event 


* that may be made fn the fixturcs given m the entry form. 
10. No correspondence will be entered into in connect:on with the 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
11, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 
12. No coupon Learing an address in Scotlan4 will be ctigible for this 
competition. 
RESULT OF CONTEST No. 30. 

In this contest competitors were asked to forecast the 
results of football matches played on Saturday, March 23rd. 

The prize of £25 has been divided by the following com- 
petitors who had each only two incorrect results : 

H. Gittins, Kingstone, Herefordshire; Miss M. 
Reynolds, Penicl Green, Liansamlct, near Swansea; T. 
Laird, 18 Fenwick Street, Boldon Colly Durham; G. D. 
Baker, 65 Clonmell Road, Philip Lane, West Green, N. 


CUT QUI COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED, 


Pearson’s Football Contest 


No. 34. 


Matches to be played on Satarday, April 20th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losin, ela Ker 
a draw don’t croes ont either. 
Sheffield Wednesday v Everton ; 
B v Manchester City 


all 


jury 
Liverpool v Sheffield United. 
Aston Villa v Newcastle United 
Preston North End v Sunderland 
Glossop v Bristol City 
Blackpool v Birmingham ( 
Bradford v Notts Forest 
Leeds City vy Wolverhampton W. 
Stockport County v Leicester Fosse 
Watford v Plymouth Argyle 
New Brompton wv Southampton 
Exeter City v Crystal Palace 
Brentford v Norwich Cily 
Bristol Rovers v Brighton and Hove A. 
Luton v Reading 


West Ham United v Stoke 
The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named. 

I agree to abide by the decision 1". 
“* Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept 1: 
Tenter only on this understanding, 27 
abide by the conditions printed in 
Weekly,” 


Address..cs.csvcceens 


Crore Per ery eed eseceerereeewerene one seer’ . 


Senne om 


When you have filled up your Football Coupon, turn to the 
first page and try for a prize in our new contest “ MIDDLES.. 


—For the five best replies I will give Yovet Sealing-Wax Sets. Mark postcards “ Fiver.”’ (See page 10,9.) 
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Th RETIRED VALET. 


Tur expenses of tho large establishments of 
wealthy people have grown by leaps and bounds of 
jate years. Here are some items culled from the 
looks of a housekeeper in one of the wealthiest 
jouses in London, which relate only to the expenses 
of the servants’ hall. In this particular establish- 
nent there were in all eighteen servants. 


Putcher’s bill (1 month) .. .. .. £2510 0 
(rcengrocer’s bill ws oe «2 ioe 22) 8 0 
Lamdry i 2: ee am cc ap 2018 0 
Keer and spirits .. .. .. .. .. 3610 0 
Wages (10 of the lower servants) .. 20 0 0 

(ob fares, ete. (for page-boy scnt on 
messages) ac oe os «2 WAIT 0 
JolegramS ge ve ee we eee 915 0 
£143 12 0 


And these items are but a drop in the ocean of 
the expenses which had to be met every month or 
quarter in that establishment. 

‘The total amount paid out by the housekeeper 
on account of bills both for the servants’ hall and 
the family seldom amounted to less than £1,500 
yer month, And the housekeeper in this estab- 
lisiirent was @ clever, and, as hqusekeepers go, 
an economical woman, who allowed as little waste 
to tuke place as possible. But even with her 
jradent management the amount of waste that 
went on in the kitchen was considerable. 


Kitchen Waste Given Away. 


In many wealthy establishments it is simply 
c:crmous, not merely in the way of food, but in 
rzard to the whole management of the household. 
Yor example, at one country house I was in fresh 
candles were put in all the bedrooms and sitting- 
rooins every day, no matter how little was burnt 
of them the night before, and the old candles were 
actually thrown out, though often they were not a 
quarter burnt. 

In many wealthy establishments in London 
nowadays the ‘* waste ” from the kitchen is given to 
some charitable institution every day, and though 
this is certainly a benefit to a number of poor people, 
it is often ridiculous to sce what is regarded as waste 
in some places. I have seen in some houses enough 
fool given away every morning to supply the whole 
of ie servants’ hall for two or three days. 

The lighting bills in wealthy establishments are 
eiormous. In a house in Grosvenor ge where 
I] was some years ago, the bill for electric light 
used to be never less than £30 a quarter, and when 
the family spent the winter season in London it was 
very much more. 


£9 9s. a Day for Flowers. 


Tn the same establishment a bouquet of flowers 
was sent up every morning for the mistress and the 
two young ladies from a florist which cost at least 
13 3-. apiece. Of course, the family either dined 
out or entertained at home every night they were 
m town, 

A very wealthy gentleman with whom I was in 
Fcrvice for several years, but who got into financial 
difficulties on account of the failure of some firm 
to whom he had advanced at one time a great deal 
of money, told me once that the actual running 
txpenses of his houses in London and the country 
were never less than £47,000 per annum. 

He had an income, I believe, of about £100,000 
per annum, but when nearly half a man’s income 
xocs in housekeeping, it leaves him comparatively 
little for his other expenses, which are propor- 
linnately heavy. 

It is practically impossible for a gentleman nowa- 
days who keeps up a really first-rate establishment, 
to economiso unless he alters his whole way of 
living and drops altogether out of the society 
im which he and his family are accustomed to move. 

Nf a gentleman begins to cut down the expenses 
of his household Pm eH examine closely into the 
"keeper's books, his servants will leave him, 
“"" it will soon get known ‘among the tradesmen 


“tt: whom he deals th ~-+tino hard pressed 
te monoy, and they, o’ : n to press for 
4 s-(Ulement of their a very often 
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quite an immense sum of money, and 
wi uugue .csult in his bankruptcy. 

When a notice appears in the papers to the effect 
that Lord and ly -—— are spending the winter 
at some Continental watcring-placc, or that they 

have gone abroad for some months,” it usually 
means in plain language that they have found the 
expenses of their houschold too heavy, and have 
gone abroad to live in quite a small way. Every 
year a certain number of people disappear from 
Society for this reason. 

In establishments owned by people of real 
solid wealth whose expenses, however heavy they 
may be, never even approach their income limit, 
the bills are paid with great regularity, usually 
every quarter. 

The housekeeper has in most large establishments 
the paying of all the tradesmen’s accounts. She 
generally has a banking account, and the master 
or mistress lodges so much money to her credit 
every quarter, and she pays all the accounts by 
cheque. 

In some big establishments the master makes the 
Sigg ol a@ regular allowance every quarter, 
it may anything from five to ten thousand 
pounds, out of which she must discharge all the 
tradesmen’s bills and running accounts, though 
of course it is only with the most trusted sort of 
servant that this arrangement is made. 


Royalty Won't be Worried with Bills. 


The housekeeper gencrally manages ta put at 
least five per cent. of the money into her pocket. 
She is allowed to make what she can for herself out 
of her allowance, but she must maintain the 
establishment under her control in first-rate style, 
and pay absolutely all the bills. Wealthy gentle- 
men make this arrangement simply because it fixes 
their expenditure on their household at a definite 
figure, and under it they are never worried with 
bills. I may mention that in one or two of the 
smaller Royal households this plan is adopted. 

In a large number of wealthy establishments 
nowadays the servants are often put on board 
wages, and look aftcr their own catering. But 
there is one drawback to this system in a big estab- 
lishment. Where a large number of servants are 
employed on board wages it is usual for the servants 
to appoint what is known in the servants’ hall as a 
table manager. 

The table manager may either be the housekeeper 
or one of the upper men-servants, and she (or he) 
undertakes to look after all the catering in the 
servants’ hall and pay all the bills, and a fixed sum 
is arranged which each servant has to pay the table 
manager every week or month. 

The table manager is supposed to settle his bills 
with the tradesmen with whom he deals every week 
or month, but sometimes he does not. A table 
manager in a big house sometimes leaves a situation 
owing hundreds or perhaps thousands to trades- 

ple, and though is master is not, of course, 
legally liable for these debts he usually feels bound 
to pay them, 


AN AUTHOR WHO PROPHESIED. 

Tuovcn in many minds fiction and finance 
are pretty closely associated, it is not often that a 
fiction writer is successful as a financial prophet. 
But there are exceptions to the rule, and a very 
remarkable exception is to be found in the case 
of an exciting detective story, ‘ The Capture of 
Paul Beck,” by Judge Bodkin, published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin more than three years ago. 

Tho ingenious plot of the story turns mainly 
on a great boom in Marconis. 

Here is a description of this great imaginary 
boom in Wall Street, printed and published inore 
than three years ago when Marconis were at ao 
substantial discount. 

“ There was a sudden rally, and as the ‘ bears’ 
retreated the ‘bulls’ rushed in. The stocks 
advanced steadily, faster and faster, till finally they 
came with a rush that carried all before it. ‘The 
losses of the day were regained. Par was reached 
and passed, and still the boom went on. Higher 
and higher the prices soared, amid frantic cxcite- 
ment, with none to oppose. At the close the five- 
dollar shares had reached ten dollars premium.” 

Twenty dollars—four pounds—is the price of 
Marconis to-day. If the ingenious author had 
backed his own prophecy he could retire from 
law and fiction on a modest competency of a 
million or upwards. If any confiding reader 
had taken the straight tip from the novel he might 
found libraries like Mr. Carnegie without depleting 
his bank book. 
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SHORT CAKE 
“MIDDLES.” 


63 Prizes for Competitors. 


ow ist PRIZE £10 = 


6 Columbia * Graphophones with 6 
records each. 


6 Thermos Flasks. 
50 tins of Peek Frean Shoricakes, 


Most of the readers of Pearson's WEEKLY 
have, at one time or another, tasted some of 
the dclicacies prepared by the famous firm 
of biscuit manufacturers, Messre. PEEK, 
FREAN, & Co. Ltd. To popularise their 
famous new biscuit, “ SHORTCAKE,” this 
“ Middles ”’ Competition has been arranged, in 
which a prize is offered of 


£10 FOR THE BEST__ 
“MIDDLE” ON SHORT CAKE. 


In addition, 62 other prizes, consisting of Columbia 
Graphophones, Thermos Flasks, and Tius of Peek 
Frean’s Shortcake will be awarded. 

To enter this interesting competition will cost you 
practically nothing. All you havo to dv is to pur- 
chuse one pound of 


PEEK FREAN’S SHORTCAKE 


and make a sentence or phrase of two words called 
a “Middle” on the word SHORTCAKE. The first 
word of your sentence must begin with the middle 
letter of SHORTCAKE, which is T, and the initial 
of the second word may be any of the other letters 
of SHORTCAKE, or you may use the middlo letter 
T as initial of both words of your Middle. 

Of course, the more your Middle bears on SHORT- 
CAKE the better it will be considered. 

Ilere are examples, not to be used, which will 
show you how to make Middles on SHORTCAKE. 


ShorTcake: Tasty Eating. 
ShorTcake: Tea-table Completes. 
ShorTcake: Tommy's Temptation. 


When you have thought out a good Middle of 
your own on SHORTCAKE, write it out on the entry 
form below and sign your real name and address in 
the space provided. : 

Then cut out the entry form and place it in an 
envelope, addressed to SHORTCAKE, care of 
Prarson’s WExKLy, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, 
W.C. Post your attempt to arrive uot later than 
Saturday, April 27th. : 

With your effort must be inclosed a reccipt for 
one pound of Peek Frean’s SHORTCAKE, which 
can be purchased from any stores or grocers. : 

The attempts will be judged ontirely on their 
merits, and the prizes described above awarded for 
the best. 

The decision published in Prarson’s Werksy is 
final, the competitors may enter on this under- 
standing only. 


SHORTCAKE “MIDDLES." ENTRY FORM. 


: ) 
T agree to abide by the decision published in * Pearson's 
Weetl, ,”? and to accept it as yinal, and I agres to abicte ly 
the conditions of this contest. 
, 


Signed sivssevescensessssneecsssaecsaseeaeerensasseseverenens 


AGArESS Rensszstsavesccssversawensasreaeacasscuseoenensonys ‘ 
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= ina secluded spot appropri- Jeanne gave & last convulsive bound. One if 
ately named the Grove of | the executioners caught her in his arms. a 
Venus. tortured woman found strength enough to lis 

Jeanne induced a girl | him through his clothing and draw blood. 7 0 
of the streets, Marie | she fainted. a 
Laguay, to impersonate the She was borne unconscious inside the Salyct. i... 
Queen. Marie dropped the | where the hospital sisters staunched her wo: | 
Cardinal, who was on bathed her scorched and lacerated flesh Withony 
bended knee before her, a de Cologne, gathered her hair under a little 13: +1. 
rose and blew him a kiss. hood, and put on her a very soft c He 


OoUS = 
enturdcs 
FE 


No more ! Yet the Cardinal parment. On her recovery she was shit i: 
: No. 5— wns in ecstasy. tiny stone cell, only six fect square, with don ly 
eS JEANNE DE VALOIS. He permitted Jeanne to doors of solid iron. Here, according to hei -. 
tence, she was to remain for life. 


draw on him for larger sums, which the Queen, she 
said, neoded for acts of charity. Jeanne bought 
horses, carriages, furniture, and jewels with the 


But even in this terrible extremity Jeamic’a 
stout heart did not fail her. Shesetaboutdevi-iig 


One summer morning in Old France & tiny little 
girl, with bare feet, and straws in her hair, was 


rding cows. lan of pe. 

} -stained. fe money. ‘ee : 

Hor face was wan and teat aan, ae kek Obviously, however, the deception could not | By dint of incredible labour she loosened a <‘.no 
? in the outer wall of her cell, so that on remo. iny it 


miserable rags hardly sufficed to cover her naked- 
ness. Even the peasants pitied her poor plight 
and threw her crusts of bread in passing, as one 
might throw bones to a dog. 

The child snatched them up and ate them 
ravenously, for she was verv hungry. She had 
searcely ever known, in fact, what it was not to be 
hungry. . 

Yot the blood of kings flowed in her veins. 
She had been christened Jeanne de Valois, and she 
had a perfect right to bear the name, which is 
ono of the noblest in Fronch historv. Her father, 
indeed, was descended in a direct line from that 
Henrv of Valois whose son married Mary Queen 
of Scots, the mother of our King James I. 

Bat all this was in the long ago. At the time 
when little Jeanne was born the fortunes of the 
family had sunk almost to their lowest ebb. Her 
father, a diesolute, drunken man, lived by poaching 
over the lands that once belonged to his ancestors. 
Her mother, a coarse, illiterate peasant woman, 
brawled with the neighbours and indulged in low 
amours, for which she was frequently beaten 
by her husband. : 

; Almost Starving in a Tower. 


go on indefinitely. Jeanne, at all events, was 
shrewd enough to realis2 this. She enginee 
one last grand coup that was intended to make 
their fortunes. De Rohan was persuaded to purchase 
for £85,000 a diamond necklace for the Quecn’s 
woaring. 

Jeanne undertook to deliver the costly trinket 
to Marie Antoinette. Instead, sho carried ‘it to 
her own house, where the stones were forced 


she could spy through into the courtyard of 1, 
prison. A soldier on guard here, pitvingy hes vd 
state, undertook to help her. But first, he ti 
her, she must procure & model of the keys thet 
unlocked her cell doors. ‘ 


Humbugged the Bailiffs. 

This was impossible. But Jeanne sta: ed at the 
keys in the hands of her warders at interval. fy 
weeks. Then she drew carefully two sk ‘ 
The keys made from these scale drawinys, 


A ond 
assed in by the friendly sentry on the point of 
is bayonet, were found to fit the locks. 

Next a suit of male attire was smugvlel in 
through the hole, and on & day when the umat 
prison was filled with sightseeing visitors, Jeune 
disguised herself, unlocked her cell doors, ead 

out with the crowd. 

After many adventures she reached Lonicn, 
but her evil fate pursued her. She got into money 
difficulties. A bailiff came to her house in the 
Haymarket to arrest her for a debt of £39. 

Jeanne, resourceful as ever, invited him into ler 
boudoir, and set before him 6 bottle of wine. 
Then she slipped from the room, and locked Iiita ta. 

‘A second bailiff barred her exit from the fiont 
door. Jeanne ran hurriedly upstairs to the = ul 
floor, where was a window overlooking a gute. 
She tried to scramble into the branches of a ta 
that grew near the sill, but missed her footholl 
and fell to the ground, a distance of thirty feet. 

Her injuries wereof the most terrible description. 
She dislocated toth her knees, shattered «no 
thigh, knocked out an eye. Yet she was recover: 
when, some six weeks later,she partook too fi. ly 
of a dish of stewed mulberries and died. 

On the same day her husband fought el 
killed Grey, the Bond Street jeweller, to whom !s 


Street. 
Too Slow To Escape. 

Jeanne was preparing to follow the Count as 
soon as she could settle up her affairs. She did 
not imagine that there was any great hurry. 
Unfortunately for her, however, De Rohan, when 
buying the necklace, had dropped a hint to the 
jeweller as to the identity of its supposed recipient, 
and the jeweller, proud and pleased, wrote & 
respectful and guarded letter of thanks to Marie 
: Antvinette. F a . i 

Meanwhile, Jeanne, and her brother and little | The Queen, of course, cone not make either 
sister, starved in a mouldering tower of their head or tail of the letter. She imagined the writer 
ancestral chateau. Almost all the food they got to be either a, madman or & blackmailer, and 
was supplied by the charity of their neighbours. | handed the missive to the police. These made 
The wind and the rain beat: in upon them, for the inquiries, and presently the whole plot stood 
greater part of the once splendid mansion was | Tevealed. 
roofless and in ruins. Jeanne was arrested. So, too, was the forger 

Presently even this poor shelter was denied them, | Vilette, the git] Marie Laguay, and the dupe, De 
for the mortgagees decided to foreclose. The | Rohan, together with two or three others les 
family set out to tramp to Paris, where Daeg deeply implicated. Jeanno’s husband, being in 
arrived destitute and in rags. Soon afterwa England, wisely preferred to remain there. The 
Jeanne’s mother turned Jeanne’s father out of | London jeweller Grey, however, was yan over 
the ono small room they occupied, and installed to Paris, and gave evidence at the trial, which 
in his place a professional pickpocket. Little | lasted nine months, and created immense scandal. 
Jeanne was sent forth daily by this precious pair ‘All the conspirators were found guilty and 
into the streets to beg for pennies. If she failed sentenced, but we are only concerned with Jeanne’s 
to bring back enough they beat her cruelly. punishment, which was the severest of all. ; 

From this terrible fate she was rescued by She was condemned to be whipped naked in 
great lady, the Marchioness Boulainvilliers, who | public, a halter round her neck, to be branded 
placed her in a convent and had her educated. | on both shoulders with » red-hot iron, then shut 
She grew up a strikingly beautiful woman, but the | Up in prison in A solitary cell for the remainder 
taint inherited from her wanton mother and her of her life. . : 
wastrel father early showod itself. At eighteen It was five o’clock in the morning when Jeanne 
she escaped from the convent by scaling a wall, | Was dragged from her cell by a rope round her 

and almost immediately entered upon @ career throat to the square opposite the Salpétriére 

of profligacy and crime. prison. The public had not reckoned on so early 
mong her numerous admirers was & certain | #0 hour, and there wero but few people about. 

Count de la Motte. Him she married. But she | To these, however, Jeanne appealed in terror- 

did not allow this fact to interfere with her love stricken accents that had in them also something. 

of dignity and pathos. 


affairs. 
A Blue-Blooded Lover. ‘Rescue Me From These Murderers.” 
One of her lovers at this time was named Vilette. “ Will yon suffer a descendant of your kings to 
He was a professional forger. Another was no | be treated thus ?”’ she cried. ‘‘ Rescue me from 
less a personage than the profligate but powerful | these murderers. It is the blood of a Valois they 
Cardinal de Rohan, a scion of Royalty, one of the | are going to shed.” 
richest men in France. There were some murmurs amongst the by- 
Jeanne utilised the skill of the forger lover to standers, but none dared to interfere. Four huge 
obtain goods from tradespeople in the name of | executioners closed round her, forcing her to her 


the other one. This went on for some time, fresh | knees, 
Sho refused to undress, so they cut away her 


had sold most of the jewels, and who hal gives 
evidence to that effect at his wife’s trial. 
Thus two of the actors in this strange drama 
died within a few hours of each other. 
De la Motte himself lived to a bad ald age. 
(Next week: * Cora Pearl.”’) 


BOTH VERY_ PARTICULAR. 


I. 
“] wish you would or in your paper to-mo:e 
morning,” said the caller anxiously, ‘that te 
Smykes who was run in last night for prize-fightins 
is not the Smykes who acts as shop-walker ab 
Markedown aa Remnant’s.” 

Il. 

“ Boys,” said Mr. Smykes, the prize-fighter. °° 
he paid his fine, and turned eagerly to the repo!'"* 
present, “in writin’ up this business, don’t mix !v 
up with that taller-haired, floor-walkin’ toli © 

arkedown and Remnant’s.” 


—--= 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s"’ in your hanil, 
And see what we will give you. 
This is a very popular device for distributins gifts sont 


scenes A perpetrated to ey up the earlier - PN adic poplar, & 

ones, until at last exposure seem inevitable. clothing. The whip was laid across her beautiful aders ss siren: All wort 

In this dilemma Jeanne’s fertile brain evolved | shoulders, scarbling shett with bars of red. In her berate dete fost e ce a api re one de strict 

a plot such as has rarcly, if ever, been paralleled | agony Jeanne fought like a tigress, with nails, feet, in the i oS 8 tram~ your soon cont Ce ae ae 

in the annals of crime. She persuaded De Rohan | and ‘tecth. Once she escaped from the sine ves of * P.W..” \ tho are all over the count’: 

that the Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, | hands that gripped her and rolled in terrib wing seen you carrying a copy of the current issue © 
paper, our tive will quietly hand you 


convulsions upon the ground. The executioner 
had to follow fier with his whip as she rolled. 

Next they jranded her. The delicate flesh 
smoked under the red-hot iron. Her shricks were 
heard even in the adjacent Ro: where 
Queen Marie eat listening. She writhed and 
twisted 80 that when they branded her the second 
time, the iron fell, not on her shoulder, as was 
intended, but on her bosom. 


had fallen madly in love with him, and she backed 
SP her assertion by means of forged letters bearing 
what purported to be the Queen’s signature. 


this postcard 1» a long list of gift a 
have to do is just to place a tk against the gift yous 
write your name and address tn tne spa ed 
™R or later, ope heer h selected will arr ve 

so . ou have a tad 
Leages 1 A compli M Editor. Al! 
a large number of readers have received gifts in this ™ 
and a list of winners appears on pase 4010. 


. The amorous Cardinal! fell into the trap. He 
_ Bhowered gold on Jeanne, who was supposed to 
act as a goebetween. In return Jeanne promised 
De Rohan to arrange 8 midnight interview between 
him and the Queen. 
The meeting took place in the Park of Versailles, 


—Nothing will induce him to stop. Paper-weights thrown at his head, and threats of the sack. are useless 
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” Dodges of Prison ‘Doetors 


PEARSON’S “WEEKLY. 


A Chalk Line and “ Truly Rural ” are not the only Means they Use to Test Drunkenness. 


Most readers are aware, through having read 
the newspaper reports, that the police-court doctor 
has many little dodges for finding out whether 
‘. man is really intoxicated. The best-known of 
these is the chalk line test by which the prisoner is 
invited to walk with steady gait by the side of a 
chalk line drawn on the floor. . 

If he accomplishes this successfully he is generally 
asked to pronounce words like ‘‘ Constantinople ” 
or the phrase “‘ truly rural,” which many persons 
find difficult enough to pronounce who have never 
scen the inside of @ public house. 

ut of late an increasing number of doctors are 
drupping these tests and using instead the test 
of handwriting. ‘‘ Perambulating in Constitu- 
tional Hill” is probably written daily in hundreds 
of police courts throughout the land. 

When this test was first introduced the police 
suutht to convict a man because there were no fewer 
{lv five spelling mistakes in this sentence. Tho 
cas, however, failed because the magistrate held 
{iat the mistakes were through lack of education 
rather than intemperance. 


Shammers are Very Cunning. 

Fver since this case spelling has been disregarded, 
nv! the judgment is formed solely on the firmness 
or otherwise of the handwriting. 

‘The prison doctor, perhaps more than any other 
mciuber of the profession, has to be ever on the 
alert to detect malingering. When a hardened 
criminal shams he shams well. Knowing that 
pwishment awaits him if detected, he studies 
the matter with infinite care. And one of his 
{a,ourite complaints is heart disease. 

If this can be proved it exempts him from 
te harder forms of labour, and the chief symptom, 
ninely, palpitation, is easy enough to imitate. 

Now sounding is not an absolutely certain 
test, fo: there are some forms of heart disease that 
are very difficult to trace through the stethoscope. 


nw 


But here again the doctor has another little dodge. 
After poking and pusi.ivg the patient as doctors 
do on these occasions, he presses over a small point 
situated between the third and fourth ribs on the 
left side. If there is anything wrong with the heart 
the patient invariably winces sharply, but if he is 
merely shamming he will think it is part of the 
sounding and will give no sign. 

But malingering is not the only form of deception 
doctors have to grapple with. There is the other 
side of the picture, namely, the maa who wishes 
to pretend he is well when he is really ill. This 
is the class of person against whom insurance 
doctors have to be perpetually on guard. 


The Cracking the Joints Test. 


The man whose employment is sedentary, such 
as a prosperous city merchant, and who may also 
be constitutionally weak, may wish to effect ao 
large policy on his life. He will frequently spend 
a month at some seaside resort undergoing a special 
cure, and at the end of the period endeavour to 
pass off the extra flush of health as his normal state. 

To combat this the doctor will sometimes use 
an instrument called the ophthalmoscope. This 
will enlarge the eye up to 22,500 diameters. This 
enables the doctor to see clearly all the tiny veins 
in the eye, which immediately indicate any latent 
weakness of the vital organs which could not be 
detected by any other means. 

Habitual drunkards often endeavour to deceive 
the insurance doctor by means of the scientific use 
of certain drugs. But there is a certain test miei 
cannot fail even if the deceiver is on his gua 
against it. 

If the doctor’s suspicions are aroused, the patient 
is asked to hold out one hand with the fingers 
spread apart and press firmly with the finger 
tips upon the doctor’s hand. Then if the patient 
is of regularly intemperate habits a eoft cracking 
sound will be heard distinctly in the finger joints. 


Putting Petticoats on‘Stars' 


Lily Elsie knows just what Dresses she wants, but many Actresses give Infinite Trouble. 


This article has been written by the head of a well- 
Luwn firm of modistes who have made the costumes 
fur the leading ladies in many theatrical productions. 


‘Tur dresses for the ladies in all first-class theatri- 
cal productions are no longer supplied by a theatrical 
costumier, but are made by the most fashionable and 
li: t-known firms of modistes in the West End. 

‘tho dresses are designed in the first place by 
snue well-known artist in this particular lino of 
Inisiness and the designs are then handed to the 
ini of modistes which is to make the dresses, 

‘the most difficult people to dress are the stars 
cf musical comedy. They are allowed to wear 
yrictically whatever they pleasc, and they will 
only wear exactly what they think sets off their 
ticular style of beauty to the best advantage. 

_the designer, of course, submits the design of 
lis dresses to a star before sending the designs 
'o the dressmaker, but although she may pass the 
lesins, she often dislikes the dresses when sho 
tries them on, and refuses to wear them, with 
the result that fresh dresses have to be made and 
‘ome other use found for the three or four hundred 
povndl worth of costumes which she declines to 
wear, 

Wanted Vellow—not Blue. 

J know of a well-known musical comedy actress 
‘0, three days before the production of a musical 
play, decided to appear in the first act in a yellow 
dress instead of a blue. In order to gratify this 
lute the production of the piece had to be delayed 
or three days, and it was given out that the lady in 
Question was ill. The delay in tho production 
cost the management about £400. 

; It is, moreover, often excessively hard to get 
ome famous actresses to try on their costumes. 
t None occasion a certain famous actress wrote to us 
bal that she was travelling to Scotland on a 
pas day and that she would like to havo her 
ti umes tried on in the train as that was the only 

‘me she could spare for this purpose. 
dees it was then within threo days of the first 
se Tehearsal at which it was absolutely necessary 

¢ should wear the costume, this was done, 


“Can you silence Chortles? For the five best ways I will give “P.W.”’ penknives. 


private saloon was engaged between London 
and Edinburgh and the dresses tried on during 
the journey. 

On another occasion we received a telephone 
message from a famous and very pretty actress 
in musical comedy to bring her drecses to a certain 
restaurant in the West End where she was lunching 
and where we could try them on in a private room. 

We sent the dresses and fitters to the restaurant, 
but found that the actress had gone off in her 
motor-car to see some friends near Redhill. She 
left a message for us to send the dresses after her, 
and that they could be tried on at the house she 
was going to. 

Tried On while her Motor was Repaired. 

Accordingly, we hired a taxi and gent the dresses 
and fitters after the lady. The taxi overtook 
her motor-car some miles outside Redhill where 
it had broken down, and whilst her chauffeur 


was repairing it the actress consented to adjourn’ 


to a neighbouring cottage to try on her dresses. 

The easiest actress to dress was the late Miss 
Maudi Darrell, who always knew exactly the sort 
of dresses she wanted, and never made any difficulty 
about trying them on. 1 believe Miss Lily Elsie 
was also a very easy actress to dress, 

The girls in the chorus have to wear whatever 
sort of dresses are made for them, but it often 
happens when a chorus girl dislikes a dress she 
will throw up her engagement rather than wear it. 

We have a dress in our possession which a girl 
in the chorus of a famous musical comedy tore 
from top to bottom in a fit of ig endl because she 
disliked the colour of it. She lost her engagement 
and, I believe, never got another. 

There are some actresses) who give so much 
trouble about their dresses that managers avoid, if 
possible, engaging them. I could mention the 
names of at least three actresses once well-known 
in musical comedy who now find it practically 
impossible to obtain engagements as the result of 
the trouble and expense they put their formor 
managers to over their ‘dresses, but they make 
a fairly good living at the music-halls, where they 
can dress as they please at their own cxpense, 
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Student Represencative 


The Right Men for | 


the Right Places 


Employeys everywhere are appealing 
for trained men and women. 


Ambitious men and women are eager to 
get that training that counts. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


first train the employees, and then 
introduce them to employers. 


The whole vast I.C.S. organisation 
of expert tutors, correspondence 
staff, Students’ Aid Department, and 
over 1,000 local representatives—is 
ready, waiting to qualify you for, and 
then fit you with, the situation that 
will make life worth living. 


This inspiring offer is 
made to ambitious workers 


of both sexes. Send the 
coupon for free information 


Read this example of I.C.S. 
organisation :— 

“Through the medium of your 
Schools I have oblained the position 
of Secretary to the manager of a large 
jirm of contractors tn_ Yorkshire. 
Had I not been an I.C.S. student I 
should have been receiving 50 per cent. 
less than Iam at present earning.” 


E. V. OSMOND, 

East Dutwicn, S.E. 
Only easy, spare-time study at home. 
Terms of payment arranged to suit 
your convenience. All books free. 
Send the coupon now, and see how 
you can qualify for a_ well-paid 
position in any occupation. All 
information is free. 


“The way to Better Pay is the I.C.S. way" 
~ over 100,090 1.C.S. students affirm it f¢ co. 


1a. 

Dept. 175/239. International Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Please explain, without any obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify to enter, or to obta'n a 
larger salary in, the occupation or profession 
fore which I have marked X (or in the one 


statedhere.. i... Sa iiasuaai cae beswessetantaaaisesstTeTS ) 
—Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering —Book-keeping 
nal Business Training 
“En hen and Oil Ensines Wistow Dressi 
- UL) 
=a ine Shop —Modern langage 


Analytics! Chemistry 

— ‘Textile Manafactoring 

—University and Prof is 
Over 180 Courses in alb 


Mark posteards " Chorties.”” 


a Free Information Coupon 
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A POOR ATTEMPT. 
WHILE om a visit to London, an art 
mastor, well known for his absence of ; 
mind, had occasion to require cab. Looking 
round he espied one coming in his direction, 
drawn by s miserable specimen of a horse. 
Hailing the cabman, he was about to enter 
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MAKING HIM LIFELIKE. 

THe old lady entered the taxi: 
mist’s shop in 8 blaze of wrath, carryins 
& dead cockateo in a glass case. aes 

* You oan see for yourself, sir. You only stufi-d 
rrot in the summer, and here's his 


= 


PLENTY OF EXPERIENCE. 
A youna woman applied to a surgeon for a 
ition as nurse in his institution. He asked : 


4 my 
ee Have you had any previous experience ” feathers tumbling out before your eyes.” 


“Lor bless ye, m’m, that’s the triumph of tho 


the vehi hen, looking t the horse, he said : . 
“ What's this .” r “ rience?” she © “JT should think] art! We stuff ‘em that natural that they mou!is 
« An ‘oss, sir,” replied the cabman. so. Two of my brothers play football, another has | in their proper season.” 

e Channel in an aeroplane of his 


T in,” said th fesso! tried to cross th 
Bak Gaus, ant aee me —_ * own make, mother is a Suffragette, and father 


keeps a motor-car.” 


abstractedly. 


Friend : “When do you expect Mr. Rich to 
recover ?”” . 

Doctor : “1 don’t know ; he’s the only patient 
I havo at tho present time.” 


Tommy : “This paper says if you smoke cigar- 
ettes it changes your complexion. A . 

Willie : * That's right ; 1 am always tanned when 
I get caught smoking.” 


Dolly : “* What’s the matter ?”” 
Teddy : “* Got somethin’ in my eyé.” 
Dolly : “‘ What is it 2” 

Teddy : “‘ Don’t know ; can’t see it." 


The Manager ;: ‘‘ You havo too much rouge on, 
my dear, to act the part of a milkmaid properly.” 

“Have I, sir? But I thought a 
milkmaid should bo rosy-cheeked.’ 

The Manager: ‘“‘On the contrary, & 
milkmaid is naturally a pail girl.” 


SHE MADE A MISTAKE. 

Tansy were newly married and on 
their honeymoon trip. They stopped at 
Se totes bool le indisposed 

ride m felt a little indis ° 
and the bride said she would slip out and 
do some shopping. In due time she 
returned, and tripped blithely up to her 
room, @ trifle awed by the numbor of 
doors that looked all alike. 

a ls se me of = bey Re 

ntly tapped on the panel. “ *m > 

‘oney, lot me in!” ite called, rapping 
loudly. 

No answer. 

“ Honey, honey, it’s I—your Queenie ; 
do let me in!” 

There was a silence for several minutes 
—then a man’s voice, cold and full of 
dignity, came from the other side of the 
door: “ Madam, this is a bathroon—not 
a beehive.” 


“ My time,” said the multi-millionaire, 
* is worth twenty pounds a minute.” 

“ Well,” answered the friend casu- 
ally, “let’s go out this afternoon and 
play ie or three thousand pounds’ worth 
o! go Sad 


— 


———e 


“Ip was to satisfy your extravagant 
tastes,’ cried the desperate man, “‘ that 
I committed the forgery! The crime 
is upon your head!” . 

e woman started and gazed at him wonderingly. 

“Is my crime on straight 2" she asked. 


Caller : “* So Paid sister and her sweetheart are 
very close-mou over their engagement ?”’ 

Tittle Ethel: ‘‘ Close-mouthed! You ought to 
see them together!” 


HAD ENOUGH OF HIM. 

He was a huge man of the navvy i oan and 
as he stood in the witness-box counse ba him 
dubiously. He knew he would be a hard nut to 
crack—a very hard nut, indeed. 

“% What we want to get at,” he began, “is, who 
was the aggressor ?”” 

“Eh ?” said the witness, puzzled. 

“Let me illustrate my meaning,” said counsel. 
* Supposing that I should meet you in the street 
and strike you in the face, I should be the aggressor.” 

“You would be a fool,” said the witness with 
growing emphasis. 

** No, no,” said counsel, with a heightened colour. 
“You don’t understand. I was speaking only 
in the abstract. Suppose we met, and, without 
provocation, I struck you, I should be committing 
an act of aggression.” 

The navvy hunched his huge shoulders. 

“You'd be committing suicide, mister,” he re- 
marked grimly. 

“You may sit down!” snapped counsel, 


daily duties ?” 
to do extra work.’ 


She's at the door.” 


otherwise.” 


home in a crowded railway carriage last night.” 


Willie: ** Well, now that you’ve come, I suppsa 
I'll have to go for the doctor.” 
_ Featherstone: ‘ Why, Willie ?” 
“Do you always keep smiling about your) “Father says you always make him ill.” 


*"No; I look . Then I’m not asked| Hobson: “ ou’ve bought a piece of props! 
ane paltial ae: at Marshville. Moe woasecaolket : 


Jobson: “Not nearly so well as the agert ho 
Maid ; “ Are you at home to Mrs. Toney, mum 2 | sold it to me.” 


“ Your cat made an awful noise in the buick 
garden last night, and——” 
t “Tm a ly sorry, but since he ate the canay 
Wagstaff : ‘I stood on one foot all the way | ho thinks he can sing.” 


Mistress : “I am if she has a new hat on—not 


Joaks 1 “ What was the matter with your other| Reporter: “There were 4,999 eyes fixed on 


foot?” the 5) ker at the meeting.’ 
ditor : “Wh 


Wagstaff: ‘“‘ Another man was standing on that!” BE y 4,999 eyes? Why not put it 
ia round numbers ?” 

Repo: ter: “ Well, I should have ©:!1 

5,000, only I noticed that a man in tic 


crowd was blind in one eye.” 


AN OUfSIDER. 

A wars rose in his buttonhole and 
cotton gloves upon his dirty hands, aa 
le down the stroot. 

“Why, Bill,” exclaimed a_fellov- 
shirker, ‘ wot are you cellybratin’ :” 

“t's me golden weddin’,” ans» rd 
Bill, with quite a emirk, ‘I'm celly !sti. 
me golden weddin’ !”” 

“But why ain’t yer wife celly!ratin’ 
it too?’ inquired the friend. “i 9 
*er this mornin’ goin’ ter work as us... 
Why ain't she got o white rose ci’ 
cottoa gloves ?”” 

“Her!” exclaimed Bill. “She sii"t 
got nuffin’ to do with it. She's na 
third!” 


She: “1 will have no smoking it 
this house. Do you understand ?” 

He: “Yes; please extend this pi 
hibition to the stoves.” 


Hunyry Harry (the tramp): “io 
and you was born before our tim, 
matev.” 

Wandering Willie: “How do you 
make that out ?” 

Rungry Harry: “T've been readin 
the papers, an’ I see the experts egree 
that by the next century the wimmin will 
be doin’ all the work in this world.” 


Papa: “Billy, you've been 9 viv 
Sin little boy this morning. You 
aven’t disturbed me once.” ; 

Hopeful : “Dad, what is meant by the mother- Billy: “Yes; and T’'ve been doing something 
a Soil really useful, too. I've cut ‘bout an inch oi! the 
Parent : “ S-sh, my boy, don’t start her ! ad ends of the cigars in that box over there, and now 
you can just go ahead and smoko them wiuet 


ais donee “My ieee, dead husband never | "7 trouble !”” 

complained of my coo g.” eorcely): * sou aor 
itv. Jones (het second venture): ‘« Perhaps that's m rr nay HT oe 
why he’s your dear, dead husband.” "M. Lleolin (more fiercely) : “ Yes.” 


Count Sanybleu: (falling on his neck): “My 
Mr. Ac: “T'm certain your butcher gives you | it is well! Honour is satisfied. Let us be frie 
short weight for your money. ASKING A POLICEMAN. 


Mrs. A. : “ But consider, my dear, the long wait 


you gave him for his ” He was a kindly constable, and had for !ox% 


been answering the inquisitive old lady's que tt 
to the best of his ability. But he was beginning 
to tire a little. ; aad 

“And what’s your truncheon for, policenian - 
inquired the inquisitive dame. 


Carry apa “Pearson's "—you know the rest! 
Apd win these scissors, they are the best! 


(See page 1030.) To ketch a feller a cop over the woh ite 
gets vi'lent |” responded Bobby. s 
“ And what are those numbers for?” ‘ae 


“ Hidentificashun purposes, mum,” said Be 
laconically, turning away. a 

“And what, policeman,” said tho oll 
catching him by the arm, “is that strap U" 
your chin for ?’ 

“Well, mum,” snorted Bobby, oe 
rest me jaws on when I gets tired answctib 
questions,” 
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tt, the lover of her youth, is helping her. 
Collet week's chapters tell how some 
twenty years ago, 


CHAPTER SIXTY-THREE (continued). 
The Love-Letters ! 


Deixe looked from Lord Millborough to Major 
Collett, and quitted the room. 

‘he door closed on Drake. Lord Millborough was 
rea:ling another of the letters. Collett’s lower teeth 
vere gritted in front of his upper ones. He had folded 
his arms, and his fingers were biting into the muscles. 
jord Millborough had dropped the envclope to the 
oor, and Collett could distinguish the French stamps 
upon it, His strong chest heaved under his laboured 
jreathing. Instinct had answered the questions 
hose were the letters Lord Millborough was reading. 
silently he reviled the woman whom he had to thank 
for this. 

Lord Millborough read the last of the letters, and 
looked up from it. Then he spoke. 

“Unless they are forgeries,” he said icily, more 
terribly than if his voice had been shaken with hot 
anger, “* these letters are yours, Major Collett—written 
hy you—they are dated—to my wife. How the 
anonynious sender came into possession of them or 
hat the motive of their dispatch to me, I will not 
attempt to reason out. Or are they forgerics ? will 
vou look at this one, Major Collett, and then look me 
in the face and swear to me that it is a forgery ? ” 

“ What do you mean?’ The half-stammcred, half- 
Iustered out question was meaningless, an effort to 
zain pause, for Lord Millborough had spoken plainly 
und understandably enough in all conscience. 

“Am I obscure?” he replicd ironically. ‘‘I ask 
you to look at this letter, and tell me whether it is 
ingen or not 4” 


“Look at it. Answer me. Yes or no!” 

Collett took the letter, black murder in his heart, 
lardly knowing which of the two he hated most 
bitterly at this moment, the woman who was indirectly 
1 sponsible for his present predicament or the man who 
Lad found him out. 

“Well 2? asked Lord Millborough. 

Collett’s brows met in that ugly, continuous line 
over his eyes. He squared his shoulders. 

“T wrote it!” he said, “ nearly twenty years ago.” 

“ Before Eileen was born ! ” said Lord Millborough. 

“You read the date on the letter, didn’t you?” 
rnarled the Chief Constable. ‘‘I admit the letter. 
What are you going to do? Listen to me. I was o 
young man then.” 

“A young officer—but not a gentleman!” said 
lord Millborough. ‘A thief—a man who filches a 
woman’s honour behind her husband’s back--cau 
hardly rank as a gentleman, I think. And then later 
io come here and get her to use her influence with me to 
get you your present position !” 

Collett plucked at his collar. 

“You bought her,” he whispered huskily, “and 
Hn was compelled to sell herself, You starved her of 
ove——” 

“Collett,” said the grey, wasted man, ,“ if you had 
ran away with my wife, had had the courage to do s9, 
{ might have held you in some respect. But you 
sank to treachery—posed os my fricnd—were not 
ashamed to take advantage of my influence.” 

*You—you have your remedy—in the law courts. 
But people in glass houscs shouldn't throw stones, 
Millborough ! 

“My married life has been straight. I have not 
played false friend to any man, whatever my short- 
romings and sins. But we won’t bandy words, 
Collett. You've made your own bed, as others have 
“ene, and you must lic on it. I order you to resign 
sour position pe 

The telephone-bell rang. Lord Millborough picked 
up the instiument. 

et he said into it. ‘The Chicf Constable is 


Sle turned to the Chief Constable. 

One of your superintendents. You'ro wanted at 
ence in Millborough. You will tender your resignation 
at the first fitting opportunity to the Watch Coninittee, 
or I shall take steps to secure it otherwise.” 

Collett took a heavy step towards the door. 
th Very well, Millbcrough ; but in the meantiinc, till 
iat opportunity occurs and my resignation has been 
aveepted, T shall continue to do my duty !” 
sillett underlined the words. * To do my duty ” 
. 7 1 a curious, significant emphasis. 
th “a Millborough stood very still, his hands grippin 
e letters behind his back, icy, expressionless, an 


—One definition night be, 


A STRANGE SIN 


JUST TO GUIDE YOU. 


has attempted to poison her husband with arscnic. 
covering the plot, insists on her living abroad. 


love-letters 
pail into his lordship’s hands. (You can now sead on.) 
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His lordship. dis- 
Now she means to be rcvenged, and Major 


sent by the Major to Lady Millborough 


dignified, masking tragedy, something splendid about 
the man. 

“ And—one last word, Millborough,” added Collett, 
grasping the door-handle, “I don't deny thoso 
etters or the inference you have drawn from them. 
Nineteen years ago is a long way back, Millborough. 
Twenty-four years ago is longer still.” 

Again tho same heavy. curious, ugly emphasis under 
his last words. 

“ And I am not the only sinver, Millborough,” azain 
he was underlining with emphasis, this time with a 
girding note in his heavy, rasping voice, ‘not the only 
sinner, Who has fallen in love with another man’s wife, 
nor the first nor the /ast made to pay heavily. People 
in glass houses are fools to chuck stones—even after 
twenty-four years. Look to it. I dont ask for con- 
sideration from you. I’m ready to face any music. 
Don’t expect any from me. I may bring your glass 
house down about your cars.” 

Lord Millborough folded his arms. 

“T no longer live in a glass house,” he said. 

Collett was watching him narrowly from under his 
heavy brows; but the grey, wasted, upright man had 
neither flinched nor winced—secmed impervious to the 
shafts thrown at him. 

“ Wo shall see |” he snarled, bafiicd by his failure to 
get home. 

“Yes,” answered Lord Mi!lborough slowly, “ we— 
shall—see !” 

Tho Sphinx might have spoken, Collett’s eyes were 
narrow slits. Lord Millborough baffcd him. This was 
not bluff. He had spoken with the calm certainty of a 
man who had a hidden ace in his hand that must win 
the last trick. 

Again the telephone rang. Lord Millborough 
picked it up. He might have heen in his office. 

“No,” he said, “ still here!” Then, to the man 
gripping the door-handlc: * You're urgently wanted in 

illborough ! ”. 

To the outward eye both Lord Millborough and 
Collett seemed to have forgotten the tremendous issue 
between them. ‘The latter pu'led himself up squarely, 
and looked a Chief Constable. every inch of him. The 
original purpose of his visit had to do with the strike, 
but the dizastrously unexpccted had happened and 
driven it from his mind. 

For a moment, in the silence that followed, the two 
men’s eyes met, no wavering, no fear in Lord Mill- 
borough's stern, steady, sure gaze. Collett’s mouth 
sagged savagely undcr his heavy moustache. 

“What's he got up bis sleeve?” was his silent 
question. “Are all my inferences, drawn from that 
faded photograph and Clare's suspicions and prompt- 
ings, wrong ? 

Without speaking, masking hatred, humiliation, and 
defeat under a resumption of his official manncr, he 
stepped from the room, under notice to tender _his 
resignation at the carlicst possible opportunity. But 
with the closing of the door behind him his expression 
changed. A crushed-under, gritted sound escaped him, 
charged vith most bitter, conventrated fury. 

Could the woman, who had involved him dcliberately 
for her own revengeful purposes, have seen his face and 
heard his stifled expletive, slic would have laughed 
triumphantly. It had been a question of goading 
him on, playing on his emotions, in the past. Now 
there would be no further need for such tactics. 

His official motor-car had brought him to Mill- 
borough Hall, and rushed him back to the central 
police-station, where the superintendent, who had 
telephoned, was awaiting him anxiously. 

“Well?” barked Collett. ‘The superintendent 
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Tatcho is a discovery which hundreds of thousands of 
people, in all walks of Hife, in all parts of the world, and of 
all ages. lave lived to bless ind to thank. Because it has 
restored to chem their hair—their youthfat looks. Because 
it has arrested its fall, saved its loss, promot at its growth 
in full, rich, glossy profusion. 


TATCHO FOR YOUR HAIR! 


Tatcho, Genuine, True, Honest. 


Your Own Chemist or Store knows, and will gladly 
tell you, all about Tatcho and its ally, the Tatcho Huir-Health 
Brush, and will supply ha with both. Tatcho, the hair-zrower, 
isa bright, spiritnous liquid, the colour of whisky, freo from 
all grease and smell. It is gold in bottles, bearing the 1 
guarantce of its discoverer, Mr. Geo. BR. Sims, at 1s., 23. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d., the two latter sizes being compounded in double 
strength, in order to expedite the cure. 

Tatcho’s ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Brash, eosts you 2s. 

If you have avy difficulty in obtaiing Tatcho, or the Tatcho 
Hair-Health Brush, write to the fef Chemist, Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5 Great Queen Street, Ki , London, W.C., 
and by returning mail you will be equipped with the strongest 
Hair Health combination known to science—Tatcho, the trusty, 
honcst hair-grower, and its ally, the science aair- Hadith Brush 
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The way to Better Pay is the LC. 8. way— 
over 100,000 I. C. S. students affirm && is 60. 
Why not let the I. C. S. improve your prospects ? 
No ‘matter where you live, send a postcard for 
free information to the International Corres- 
pondence Schools, 197/B39, Kingsway, London. 
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showed a printed slip to his superior. ° NS : D4 

Collett scowled as he read it. A mass meeting was g; [Ky 
to be held that evening, to which all who had ai heart Ss <n 
the welfare of down-trodden and under-paid labour 


were bidden. 

“Being circulated 
superintendent. 

* Forewarned is forcarmed,” grunted the Chief 
Constable, and then went into the telephone and 
telegraph room. ; 

Ile gave a trunk-call, and got through at last. 

“You're Scotland Yard?” He was alone in the 
room, and the door closed. 


broaicast, sic!” said the 
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* Yes,” came back the answer. 
“Pm Collett, Chief Constable, Millborough. Put oC) Sold to the shore in silver-finiehed salvere 5 
me through to the Assistant Commissioner.” 4 x 
After a pause Collett was speaking again. > IC 
“No, Nothing to do with the strike, You ( MOFGA 
(Continued on next page.) >A CeCses 


Because he will be ‘spurred’ on.” 
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WEEE ENDIvo 
Aprit 18, ily, 


on Thornton's Mill. The fire would draw Fas Si 
If the fire, accidental or the work of an incend; 
got a hold on the great buildings, and blazed, it w..; ' 
excite and bring out the worst passions of the «i... 1 
already in s suppressed, inflammable state. ~ 
Collett knew that; knew that every hoolivin jy 
Millborough would be on his way to the sceno vi t!:. 
conflagration. 
Clatter and jangling bells and hoarse shouts toll. {y 
second engine under way. ‘ 
The inspector was gone from tho room ; but Cu!!. 
liko a ca in his conning-tower, remained in |);. 
office, barking instructions into telephone and speak ie 


hospital and sonding him away to the convalescent 
home by the sca, where, it was said, Beth often went 
to him. 

But it was all over now, and Pat Willow was Luin, 
brought back to Millborough that his last whis 
wish might be fulfilled—to rest in the same grave with 
his first wife, many years ago Lizzie Talbot, house- 
parlour-maid at the Gostock vicarage. 

Slowly and solemnly they bore the coffin into the 
little house, and two veiled figures followed, the 
slighter of the two clinging to the arm of the other. 

‘And tho neighbours whispered. For they realised 
that the slight figure, something about it cloquently 
suggestivo of ill-health, clinging to Beth Willow’s arm 
was Fairy Willow, with whose name and character the 
gossips of Shorthouse Row had been very busy, owing 
to certain rumours and whispers that had reached them. 

In fact, both Beth and Fairy had been food for much 
talk and whispering—Beth who had thrown up work 
in Millborough, and had gone to live in London. It 
was all queer, and more in it—so they said in Short- 
houso Row—than met tho eye. 

Away in Corus Strect Mrs. Paul was watching over 
Fairy’s baby. 

. * * * e 


A STRAN -E SIN continued). 
remember the Millborough jewel robbery? Tho girl, 
Mary, otherwise Fairy Willow, who was arres' and 
discharged, stayed with a Mrs. Paul, of 16Corus Street, 
Camford Street, S.E. I’m up to my eyes in it here, as 
‘ou know, and want overy available man—otherwiso I 
should havo come to sce you srsonally instead of— 
ha !—doing confidential business over the telephone. 
Will you help me? I am posting you photo taph— 
with particulars—of @ woman named Mary Durdan 
alias Mary Ryder, wanted for the murder of Richard 
Durdan here in Millborough, and supposed to have 
committed suicide. I'm going a long way back. 
That was twenty-four years ago. But I have reason- 
ablo grounds for suspecting that Mrs. Paul is this Mary 
Durdan. Full particulars of the caso will reach you. 

“In the meantime, would you oblige me by patting 
her under tho observation of a really clever man, wit 
instructions to find out ever e possible about her 
pending tho arrival of o cial papers, description, 

ho! ph, ete, I’m tied down here ; but later I hope 
to be free to give my personal attention more fully to 
the matter.” 

“Certainly, Collett,” answered the Assistant 
Commissioner. “I expect you’ro in for a hot time. 
I'll put the matter in hand atonce. You know Pickles, 
ofcourse. He lent you a hand over the jewel business. 
I can’t do better than put the casc in his hands. I'll 
sco about it now.” 

Collett scowled. There had not been too much good 
fecling between him and Chief Inspector Pickles, and 
he had gut rid of the little man, whose investigations 


ube. 

This time the inspector did not herald his entra: ; 
with a knock. ; 

“ What the dickens is it now ? ” demanded the (i,' | 
Constable, ‘ 

“ Poppleton’s factory’s on firc, sir!” 

Collett crushed under an oath. No doubt now «) 
an incendiary was at work. 

Tho destination of the third engine from the «ivy | 
fire-station was altercd. Again Collett was j.:) - ; 
out commands at the inspector, into speakiny-t:' 
and lastly gavo a call into the telephone. 1: 
going to summon troops to Millborough. 

‘two fires, and the town seething with discou:-.. 
was no time to take risks. But he had not oly jo-1 
his call when the mayor and chicf magistrate, \! 
faced, entered into the room. 

“We must have the troops—as & prevaiin 3 
readiness—but we must have them——”’ 


Lord Millborough had not yet returned from 
London, where a Government attempt was being made 
to bring the strike to a speedy conclusion ; but the 
prospect at present scemed remote. 

Unrest was in the air, and the strike was apeeeing 
and communicating itself to other industries, ailway 
men were threatening, and had passcd a resolutin 


poriig te ‘Chiet ati poe ponte ae refusing to work any trains for the transport of troops. “I'm sending for them! Don’t interrup!. 1a 
subject of the murder of Stcvens, the footman. ‘At | Work had ceased at several of the collieries in the | through ? 
the eamo time, circumstances were different in the neighbourhood of ey eereoph which had become ao Collett had got his call. . 

y, baci kind of storm-centre from which discontent radiated. “ You—commanding officer? Tm Colbit, Co’ 


Constable, Millborough. What? Bad as | 
Some of your men can drive. No? Then mar.) 

“What, what ?” bleated the Mayor of Millho: 
drawing conclusions from the broken senten: 
had reached him. ‘ 

“They'll have to march here!’ sna ped Co! 
“Tho railwaymon won't work the trains. In t 
case, they can’t be here under five hours. If 's! « 
been allowed to have my way, we should hav i 
them encamped in the park ready to hand. \°' 
But you confounded civilians funked it. If t! 
troublo to-night beyond us, the blame’s not mins, + 
yours, tho Watch Committce’s, the Council’s—a ! 
squeamish, molly-coddling old women—whose 1b ovy 
is to bolt the stable-door after the horse is stokn!” 

Collett’s feclings had momentarily mastcii ear 
A whistle screamed in ono of the speaking-tulx. 

“Hullo? What!” 

A telephone message had como through that pss 
reinforcements were urgently needed at ‘Thoin 
mill. The message had been dispatched from the i 
police-station hard by. 

Tho crowd had prevented tho fire-engincs from 
getting to work, and already a red sky, like a lurid »:n- 
set, shot with thundcr-clouds, was telling a story of is 
own. 

And then it was, as if two rival suns were pitting 
their lurid glories ono against the other, Poppletous 
factory had burst into a blaze. 

Collett shouted instructions back into the tule. 
Every master in the town had demanded police 11" 
tection for tho buildings after tho strike proclam*':". 
and despite his reinforcements the Chief Constalles 
resources had been taxed to the utmost. But thee 
was nothing to be done now but to withdraw a num! 
of men from this duty, and send them where they wit 
most needed. 

These commands given, he picked up the teleplii: 
connected with the police-station private exchans. 
‘“ What?’ he hissed into the instrument. . 

““T am afraid the wires have been cut, sir. Not 9 
minute ago!” came back the hurried reply. 

“Wires cut |” he grated out at the mayor, wh: ul 
been present all this while, and was tremblin: and 
sweating ly. . 

Again he spoke into a 8 aking-tube, orderc«| Is 
horse and escort, and jing out, sabred and bee 
spurred. It was time for him to take his place 0" the 
field of action, but one of a central position, for there 
was no knowing where trouble might not concenin's 
or break out. 

He carried a couple of revolvers in his holsters whem 
with a mounted escort, he rode from the station, 
fine, forbidding e. i, 4 

In the meantime, the glare of fire, spreading it» ture 
area over the night-sky, was lighting uP Shorthou 
Row, from which already there had been a great ¢ xonhis 
of men and women, some making for the centre of Us 
town, some to Thornton’s mill, ‘and others to Pop" 
ton’s factory. 

The 


present case. Collett had not wished the mystery of 
tho Millborough jewels to be solved. He was most 
anxious for a solution of the mystery round about 
Mrs. Paul. 

“Thanks {” ho said, and rang off. 

The Assistant Commissioncr spoke into another 
telephone, and requested Chicf Inspector Pickles to 
come to him immediately. 

Mafried life, and well-cadked, digestiblo food had 
eS improvement both in Mr. Pickles’ 
health and personal appearance. He still wore an 
apologetic, somewhat depressed expression, but he 
loo! much more robust than when, barely con- 
valescent and wearing a chest-protector, insisted upon 
by his wifo, Lisette, he had, in the guise of a scavenger, 

lowed Old Stump fo a cottage tenanted by o 
woman with blind eycs and a cruelly scarred 
disfigured face. 

And though Mr. Pickles had not mado any arrests, it 
did not follow that ho had been standing still since 
see. Ho had methods and ways that wero peculiarly 

is own. 


Tho big hooligan element in the town, from which 
the Rough Terrors in the past had been recruited, was 
causing the police considerable uncasiness. The Chief 
Constable seemcd tireless, being here, there, and 
everywhere. 

Luke Woad had been acquitted, but his arrest and 
detention had added to the martyr’s crown that he had 
previously claimed for himself, and severe sentences, 

assed on a batch of rioters, against whom there had 

n conclusive evidonce, had embittered the relations 
between the man in the crowd and the police. 

And on this evening, when all that remained of Pat 
Willow had been brought back to Millborough for 
burial, there was a suppressed excited feeling in is air 
that something was going to happen—e feeling oxperi- 
enced not only by the men and women in the street, 
but by the police themselves. 

The Chicf Constable was at the central police station, 
the official hub of affairs. There was a continual 
coming and goiug to and from the telephone and 
telograph-room. Mounted police continually jingled 
in and out tho station-yard, sort of atdes-de-camp to 
their Chicf. Reports were being reccived from all 
quarters of tho town. 

Accord ng to these reports all seemed quiet. 

But Luke Woad had gone on the drink, after a long 
spell of prison-enforced abstinence and a scientifically 
worked-out system of dict, and the man who, sobcr, 
had been cunning cnough to preach peace and patience 
and restraint from violence—with his tongue very 
plainly stuck in his check — was changed into a 
dangerous madman. 

Collett sat in his private office. It was charac- 
teristic of the man that ho was dressed in his full 
official uniform, medals and all—as a rule only donned 
on big, civic occasions. But the man was a military 
martinet at heart, and could he havo had his way his 
men would have been armed with magazine rifies and 
bayonets in place of truncheons. 

** Come in!” he cried, in answer to a knock. 

One of his inspectors entered and saluted, and spoke 
simultaneously. 

““Thornton’s mill’s on fire, sir. Telephone message 
just come through !” 

The central fire-station was a part of the block of 
municipal buildings which included the police-station, 
and as the tor spoke, the jangle of bells and 
rumble of wheels and clatter of hoofs told of the first 
fire-engine already under way. 

The mill in question was just outside the town. 

The suppressed roar of voices and the clatter of 
clogged feet penetrated into the office. Men and 
women were hurrying to the scene of the fire. 

Collett, a moment before writing at a table, was up. 
He barked out orders at the inspector, and barked 
more into the telephonc—orders concentrating police 


CHAPTER SIXTY-FOUR. 
Troops to Quell the R.ot. 

Luxe Woan sober was.onc man, and Luke Woad, 
drunk, was another. 

And Woad was drunk with liquor as well as with 
ambition and triumph. The one glass had begun the 
mischief. Others had followed, and, after more than 
twelve months’ total abstinence, the drink had gone to 
his brain and sct it on fico. And when Woad was 
drunk, the man’s plausiblo cunning yielded to the 
underlying brutal animalism in his nature. 

Forewarned was forearmced. The widely advertised 
mass mecting had passed off quietly, though it had 
acclaimed unanimously tho determination not to abate 
a single demand. Luke Woad had been one of the 
speakers, and sober. He had kept himself well within 
bounds with wonderful cunning, yet all the while 
scattering sparks, 

But now he was drunk. It was evening again in 
Millborough, and drizzle was falling. Fn air of 
ruinous stagnation was alrcady settling down on the 
great cotton town, though the streets were alive with 
thin — of humanity, little grou police 
everywhere, never itting a cro to gather in 
any of the linesaghtarea, el i 

Thero was a hush, and sullen-faced, ominous- 
looking men forgot their grievances for a moment as & 
hearse and a mourning-carriage in one passed along one 
of the streets. . 

Some doffed their caps, and whispered questions. 
It was too late for a burial that evening, and somcone 
whispered that it must bo somebody brought back to 
Millborough for burying. Tho occupants of the 
mourning compartment were not distingui hable. 

But in Shorthouse Row, into which the vehicle 
turned, thoy were better informed. And those who 
were not wandoring about the strects restlessly and 
sullenly, vaguely expecting something to happen, 
stood at their doorways, respectfully silent. 

_A light gleamed in the Willows’ little house, and a 
kindly a, had made all straight and ready 
wil had dressed herself in black for mourning. 

They were 58, hard things, many of them in the 
town now, about Lord Millborough as a master, for 
Luke Woad had turned the tide, but at all events he had 
beon kind cnough to Pat Willow, taking him from the 


LADIES , 
of feet and a curious lighting-up of te 
shofild watch the Londoa lo I 'blind’of the bedroom window drew Beth fom 
Fairy’s side. They were alone now. Tho hin fi 


Dail neighbour had stolen away, tiptoeing in the presen’ 
death. ‘Those who had borne the mortal rem) 
Pat Willow to the bedroom he had occupied dlurit's “s 

every Monday for Special Announcements of the before consumption had stricken him, wert ¢ 


Leading London Draper: also. ° 
§ ee Beth had taken Fairy to her bedroom, ® lire Z 
On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. hearted, remorse-stricken, crushed Fairy, overs)" 


For the five best replies I will give briar pipes. Mark postcards “ Race.” (See page 1040.) 
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rex ENDING 
APRI 
ath » thought that her conduct had helped to 
i th és te father’s death. Beth had undertaken many 
hard at-ks in her unselfish life, but never 6 harder one 


to the natural mother in her, and Fairy, dazed and 
helpless and very much like a child herself, was suffering 
per to undress her when the blind lit up curiously 
ani drew Beth to tho window. 

‘\ fire!” she whispered, and below she could sec 
qin and women scurrying along swiftly. _ 

She had not given much heed to previous clatter- 
ics. for she knew of the strike and the great unrest 
it caine. Fairy crept to her side, her teeth 
chat tering. 

“ Look ! * she whispered. ‘Is it only reflection— 
or are there two ? 2 

“\Who's that?” from Beth. She could not see the 
raxoment on the near side, but someone must have 
‘me atong, and was knocking on the strect door. 

~stay here, lass!’ she whispered to Fairy. “ Til 


non't leave me alone long!” shivered Fairy. 
erin afraid. It’s awful—what's happening in the 
t-an- L hate to be alone!” 

[ie person below was knocking again, and Short- 
} «Row had become almost a deserted thoroughfare. 
} +h hurried to the door, and unlocked it. 

rhe man outside was a stranger to her ; his clothes 
. + dishevelled and his eyes bloodshot. He was 
hie civing heavily. 

“\h've coom from the Windmill!" he panted. 
“at or Dreke’s been sct upon—and ’urt badly. Will 
\ om to ’im—there’s a fear ’e won't live thro’ 
theorist” 

(jh), God!” breathed Beth, and looked like falling. 

Lint her great will came to her assistance, though 
a* -rwards her remembrance of what followed was very 
itred—of going to Feiry—of saying something to 
i incoherently—of kissing her—of hurrying along 
~ rthouse Row with the dishevelled man whose eyes 
«-« bloodshot—of a red flare in the sky—of hurrying 

-y and women, and hoarse shouts, ant police— 
1, sh there was no strect fighting, and no impassable, 
ested crowds, Everybody seemed to be hurrying 
sy cither one of two directions, towards Thornton's miil 
cr Poppleton’s factory, situated in opposite quarters. 

“Leis eut thro’ Ingham’s Lane!” shoutcd Beth's 
companion, 

She followed him blindly, her knees knocking and 
threatening to a way under her. 

~Ah've stuck to the mester,”’ panted her guide. 
“ind Ah’m goin’ to stick to ‘im, tho’ maybe it’s as much 
:< my life's worth on a night like this.” 

But Beth’s ears only recorded unintelligible sounds, 
The short-cut brought them out at the back of the 
yreat premises, police guarding every entrance, but in 
diminished numbers. Collett had drawn off every 
available man to control the two crowds surging round 
the two fires that had become the two danger-spots. 

The man with bloodshot eyes-whispered something to 
a constable, who turned and hammered on the locked 
door hchind him. A key was turned and bolts with- 
Pee n. The man who opened it was onc of the firm's 
remen, 

“Take me to him!” choked Beth, and followed him 
with swaying body and tottering feet. 

And presently he found herself in Lord Miliborough’s 
ofiive, and through a haze she saw the man she loved 
lving stretched on a couch. The others in the room 
vere as shadows to her. With a low cry she recled 

the couch, and sank to her knecs. But he was 
‘neonscious, eyes closed, and head bandaged. 

In her agony she kissed his white lips, and then hid 
ha face in her hands, voicing an incoherent, silent, and 
upassioned prayer. Time was not, and surroundings 
vad individuals were not. She asked no questions in 


her tortured soul, She-was only conscious of the | 


> ill and bandaged figure of the man she loved. 
_Sumvone touched her on the shoulder. It was a 
Goctor, and he was merciful in his intention. 

I want you to help me!” he whispered. 

And his wags acted like a spur. 

‘ Anything—anything !” she breathed, and rose to 
i. t feet, suddenly alive again and eagcr. To be able 
‘+ do something for the man she loved ! 

She wa; the only woman present. The great 
jiemises that in normal times and hours gave work to 
SAUE 8 thousand did not hold a score on this night. 

- lew firemen and watchmen, w ho had not been 
' svovised into striking, scattered over various quarters 
" the buildings, but relying for safety on the police 
aiside, and in Lord Millborough’s office a doctor, a 
‘itvman, and a couple of watchmen. 

_ "There's a bag in my car—on the seat. The car's 
ithe yard. Will you get it 2” 

“ Anything!” she repeated. 

. ae doctor wanted to give her something to do, and 
paeice her out of the room, for a few seconds, in 

Sh that he might make a brief, but grim examination. 
in the was no stranger to the premises. Lights burned 
feat ete and the door giving entrance to the 
f “at_barrack-like yard set round with barrack-like 

uildings was unlockeds- 
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In tho yard itself were lorrics laden with bales ; but 
all was still and stagnant. ‘The roar and hubbub came 
from outside. The only lights here were those of the 
doctor's car, which he had driven himself, and had 
been passed by the police into the yard on his arrival 
to attend on Drake after he had been discovered lying 
unconscious by the side entrance to the office-portion 
of the buildings. He must have been sct upon just as 
he was about to admit himself. 

Beth reached the car, lorries Jaden with bales on 
either side of it, and one of the car's headlights played 
on her for a moment like a stage limelight. Though 
the sky overhead was lurid, the tall buildings cast 
shadows. 

The little car was completely covered in, and she had 
gained it and was opening the door when a shadow, 
a swift-moving shadow, sprang from behind one of the 
lorries, was upon her—like a garrotter, one arm from 
behind round her throat throttlingly, and the other free 
hand clapped over mouth chokingly. So quick, so 
sudden, so overpowering, that no cry escaped her. 

She writhed impotently, but silently, and then her 
body went slowly limp under the hideous pressure. 
She had lost consciousness. There was no pause. 
Gathering her up in his arms the man, whom drink had 
turned into a mad ficnd7on this night, hurried across 
the deserted yard with her, like one familiar with 
every inch of ground, flung back an unlocked door, 
and vanished into the darkness beyond. . «. + 

Something cutting into her arms « . . some- 
thing across her mouth stifling her . . . & dark- 
ness that hurt before her cyes—theso were Beth's 
first sensations. 

She tried to stir. She tried to scream. 

A face was shaping. 

‘The face had become Luke Woad’s. It blazed with 
drink and mad lust. The light came from something 
he gripped, scrunched-up paper burning like a torch. 

And then Beth saw more clearly, realised suddenly, 
in a most tortured clear way, where she was—in the 
areat warehouse of @ place where the cotton bales were 
stacked and unpacked. . 

sume bales had been ripped open, and the raw stuff 
lay about. 

aut she could not move; she could not ery. Her 


SCURF and FALLING HAIR 
STOPPED IN 99 CASES 
OUT OF 100. 


Most of our readers will doubtless have noticed 
that recently we have referred in our columns to 
a haiv tonic from which extraordinary results 
have been obtained; in fact, so great is the 
manufacturers’ confidence in their preparation 
that they have authorised certain chemists to 
return the money to anybody who is not satisfied 
after using one bottle. 

This marvellous preparation is known as 
Harriett Meta’s Gold edal Hair Tonic, and 
statistics recently taken show that it gave satis- 
faction in 99 cases out of 100. If, therefore, any 
of cur readers are suffering from hair or scalp 
trouble they would be well advised to invest in a 
bottle, which only costs 28. 11d., or by post 3d. 
extra. 

A printed guarantee form is given at the time 
of the purchase, and the amount spent will be 
refunded by the chemist if the tonic does not give 
satisfaction. Marvellous results have certainly 
been obtained, in view of which we consider the 
price most reasonable. 

Among the agents in this district who give the 
guarantee are: — Boots, Cash Chemists, all 
branches; Lewis and Burrows, all branches; 
Taylor's Drug Stores, all branches; Timothy 
White and Co. Ltd., all branches; Parkes’ Drug 
Stores, all branches; the Army and Navy Stores, 
Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, Selfridge’s, and the Junior 
Army and Navy Stores, but we are given to under- 
stand that owing to the marvellous success of this 
preparation leading chemists all over the country 
are arranging to sell it under the gvaranteo 
referred to above. 


You'd like to win a pipe in a case ? 
Then carry “Pearson's” from place to place. 
(See page 1030.) 


heart beat as if trying to burst out of her body. Her 
eves had gone frightfully big. 

‘And the nightmare became more fiendishly night- 
marish. The hideous, drink-maddened face came 
close to hers. 

“Your secret—or I fire the mill!” whispered Luke 
Woad, his breath reeking with drink. “ will, and 
Ah've no time to spare. Ah’ve ’eard about that kid in 
London. Coom on! Out wi’ it. Who's the feyther 
of yor kid? *Im—Drake? Out wi? it!” 

And then to add to the awful, unreal horror of it all, 
the improvised torch he gripped burned itself out, and 
the place became dark. ‘here was 8 rasping of a 
match, and he sheltered the flame in his hands for a 
moment before holding it close to her face. 

“Who's the feythtr of yo’r kid? Coom on. Out 
with it, or I jerk this match into the stuff, and the 
place will be blazing like helf-fire in a couple o’ ticks. 
In any case, it’ll burn—may all Millborough burn—but 
it rests wi’ yo’, Beth, whether yo’ burn wi’ it or not ! = 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., April 11. . . 

Tne most faithful foliower of the sporting tipster is 
the man with the empty purse. 

Fri., April 12. _ . 

SomERODY once said that figures don't lie. Rubbish ! 
Dress a woman, and she is a bundle of lics. 
Sat., April 13. 

Wren a woman is specchless with rage a man has a 
noisy time of it. 
Sun., April 14. 

No sensible man will agree that two heads are better 
than one—at least, he won't when he has to pay for his 
wife's hats. 


Mon., April 15. 

Overwork is a fashionable discasc with lazy people 
—and a doctor can always make money by prescrib- 
ing for it. 

Tues., April 16. 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune, but 
it is a pity so many people are at present out on strike. 
Wwed., April 17. 

Wuen a man is full of whisky he always uses his 
mouth as a fire-escape. 


A daily spread 
for the 
children’s bread. 


It saves the 
butter bill. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 


If your grocer has not 
ot “Laitova” Lemon 
sheese, send us his name 
and address and lL- 
P.O., and we will send 
you two large jars of “Laitova” 
and a packet of the new Kkovah 
Twin Jellies, carriage paid. ey 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd., 23 Cornbrook, @ 
M 24 MANCHESTER. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


An ART METAL BOX, containing & packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmou Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon 
Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, together 
with an illustrated Cooxery Book and a book on“ Train- 
ing” by C. B. Fry, will be sent for Is. post free by PLasMow 
Ltd. (Dept. PW), Farringdon Street, London. 


2/6 worth of PLASMON GOGOA 


will do you as much good as 


26/=worthof ANY PURE COCOA 
at the same price. 
Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COCOA 


is a Complete Food and Delicious Beverage, 


TEN TIMES more nutritious than 
ANY pure cocoa. 
(Seo ** British Medical Journal,” and“ Tancet.*) 


PLASMON ic used by the ROVAL FAMILY 


I don’t think that any sensible ladies believe in tight lacing nowada 
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Yoo Old 


; fe or a 
Anything 
eS “oan 


“By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


Oxp Joo dusted the cracked mirror that hung 
against the kitchen wall and looked into it. 

Yes, he reflected, there was no doubt about it, 
he was really an old man. His forehead was & 
mass of furrows, and his teeth were gone, and the 
littlo hair left him was meg: | rapidly. 

He turned to the dresser and took up a faded 
photograph of a middle-aged man in running 
costume with his own name, “ Joseph Stubbs,’ 
sérawled underneath, and gazed at it fixedly for a 
minute. 

“ Joe,” he said, shaking his head, “ yo’re done, 
lad ; yo’re done. Yo’ll run no more.” 

He sat down slowly—very slowly—into the 
arm-ohair that he to clear at a bound, and 
stared across at. the empty one opposite with the 
antimacassar across the back that his “ old woman” 
had made a few months before she died. He 
wondered if she could see him now, all alone, 
and whether she ever came back to peep at the old 
room as she told him she would when she was 


is 4 ; 

“Wot yo’re cryin’ for, Joe?” he muttered, 

brushing a tear away. ‘ Wot yo're cryin’ for ? 

yeu all to come to it. We've all to come 
it.” 

With a forced smile he bent over and stroked the 
cat—his only companion—and repeated to the 
animal the history of his misfortunes in the shaky 
manner peculiar to second childhood ; how he used 
to be straight-limbed and strong, and how, when he 
got old, they turned him off at the factory because 
they said he trembled and might fall over against 
Sea ssachinery- Aiid now he was to go to the 
workhouse—the workhouse ! 


\ 


ve 


for yo after yo’ve brought ‘em up. Go off an’ get 
married, an’ leave their parents to take pot tuck. 
Wot d’yo think of it, Rey ? Never expect any- 
thin’ from your kits, 0 

all ferget_yo’.”* 

A knock at the door was followed by the appear- 
ance of the old man’s married daughter. She 
carried a few-months-old baby in her shawl, and a 
newly-trousered boy clung to her skirts. 

“Hello, dad!’ she said, kissing him. ‘“‘’Ow 
d’yo’ feel? Why, yo’ve bin cryin’. I do wish 
yo’ wouldn’t take on so!” 

“Can't ’elp it, lass. I'm done—worked out. 
I’ve only just realised it.” 

The woman laid her infant on a chair and knelt 
at her parent’s knee. 

“But yo’ don't blame me, dad. Say yo’ don’t. 
[ve done my best.” 

“I blame nok’dy. I’m old, an’ past my work, 
an’ I must accept wot the Master sends me.” 

She laid her head against the old man’s side 
and — the skinny fingers the while he whistled 
an old-time tune of his boyhood in his endeavour 
to assume a cloak of unconcern. 

“T suppose I shall get accustomed to it,” he said 
at last. 

The old case clock at the foot of the stairs that 
had ticked out his hours of happiness for nearly a 
lifetime now ticked out his minutes of misery. 
The time of his departure was approaching. Ho 
looked up at the hands, and his daughter felt him 
shiver. 

“ Feeling a bit cold,” he said. 

“Tye come to tell yo’,” she said slowly, “‘ that 
T’ve been tryin’ again to talk Tom round.” 

Then, in a fit of weeping, she explained how she 
had appealed a third time to her husband to take 
her father in and save him from the ‘“‘ House.” 

She described the scene they had had. Tom had 
sternly refused to consider the proposal even when 
it was pointed out that Old Joe’s old-age pension 
would sufficient to pay-for his food. As a 
married man, he said, he had a right to have his 
home to himself, and he was going to have it. Old 
folks were best by themselves or with others of 
their own age. 

. What was wrong with the workhouse, he would like 


to know. Wasn't it clean, and warm, and 


the same as every other working man ? 
Did his wife think that he would 


> cae 
to-morrow if he was past work, and go cheerf : 
The faot, plain fact, was her father was too migh 
uppish in his old 2 Better chaps than he was 
ial had to enter the house. It was a very nioe 
place—plenty of 
and nice b 
to go to the workhouse was ridiculous—ridiculous. 
‘> Ag Tom ever been there ?”” the old man as 
grimly. “ ° 
“Took ’ere, Nan,” he added mare Yo' 


good, plain, 


can “| *im as I wouldn't one st _ = 
if ’i i never 
now is cottage was » pallis gerd 


my life, an’ I never ’an, 


on anybody, an’ 
start now.” 


He rose and pushed his daughter from him, and 
figure trembling 


walked across the room, his old 
with ation. 


“ Joe Stubbs is no coward!” he called, raising 
his voice. “I might ‘ate the workhouse, but I’m 


not afraid of it, lass, Tell yo’re *usband that! 


« An’ tell him from me not to forget that one day 


soll bo be aloe icing | SS re 


his quivering form, 


fo: 
subsided somewhat, began to look,zound absent- 
mg oa | for the clay pipe which “was already in 


his 
Nan placed it between his lips and struck a match 


Carry your “Pearson's” straight home to 
your wife! 


as she had tana many times before, in the old, old 


she did so the door was pushed open, and her 
husband entered. Old Joo met his gaze with the 
rate prisoner whose 

had nothing more 
to lose and nothing to gain by being friendly. 
Fixing his still fiery eye on the new-comer he raised 
himeolf from the 0 ir, stretched himself to his full 
height, pointed majestically to the door, and ordered 


dad,” the son-in-law said. 
““There’s no need for all this heartbreaking. If 
yo’ reelly are takin’ it so bad, well, we must try 


days. 
As 


proud, defiant look of a d 
appeal has been in vain. 


him to leave. 
“Come, come, 
an’ make room for yo’.” 
His 
a cry of delight, andghe rushed to 
waved her off. 


“No, no!” he cried. “If P've to be a pauper 
Til be a State — an’ not e son-in-law’s 
lone my duty, an’ I'll take what 


dependent. Ive 
the country offers me!” 


- His trembling hand was still pointing to the door, 
and the young man moved towards it and beckoned 
to his wife. For « moment she held back, but a 
glance from her father reminded her of her place, 


and she picked up her infant. 


He kissed the children in the grand manner of a 
king conferring his favours upon the offspring 


of his subjects, and hobbled across the roem 


threw the door wide open. The son-in-law slouched, 
with a contemptuous shrug, to the street. His 
young wife followed, the tears streaming down her 
cheeks; and the merettod child clinging to her 

by fist at the shaking ig 


skirta shook his chu 
with his hand on the latch who, he believed, 
made his mother cry. 


Old Joe closed and locked the door. He hobbled 
across to his dead wife’s chair and knelt down and 


buried his face in a cushion. 
“© God! make me strong!” he moaned. 


ee MIDDLES" couessinin’ 


—Can you tell me something nice to say to a tight-lacer? Be very 


satisfying 
The idea of anybody not wanting 


G eae was welcomed by his young wife with 
de r father’s side 
and made as if to drag him away. But Old Joe 


Wrex ENDING 
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HOAXED BY UNIFORN. 


Some Amazing Actions of People in Uniform, 

Tus way in which a British policeman r_.)1. 

traffic or manages @ crowd has often |..; 

wonder of foreigners. In Paris, when a .. |.)..; 

e holds up his white baton to stop a | :eim 

of vehicles, it is always a point of honour wit), 15 
drivers chauffeurs to try and ride him (! », 

In London, the raised hand of one poticmnan 
can hold up the traffic for miles, without any {1.5 
or trouble. Why is this? 

The reason is to be found in the curious 1¢<pect 
with which Britishers treat uniforms of any sort, 
Some time ago & man was stranded without 
any money at a distant provincial town. How 
he was to get to London was a problem. \t 
last, a brilliant idea struck him. 

‘As his train drew up in the station, he bolilly 
opened a first-class carriage, and, steppine i, 
demanded a ticket from the gentleman who wi; 
ite sole occupant. The gentleman looke| i: 
the gold lace upon the mdsman’s cap. ani 
obediently gave up his ticket, convinced that h» w..: 
an authorised official of some sort. The bandsinn 


“_— got into another carriage and trivelird 


~Y 


up to acot free. 
That Uninvited Guest. 
This influence of clothes has been shown in a.inv 


ways. It is still the practice for a number of youn: 
men with a Jove of enjoyment, and no money fort! 

tifying of it, to attend the crowded balls given 
fy inguished leaders of Society. They arrive 
in faultless evening dress, which franks them inio 
the house, and the hostess, who has probally tu 
shake hands with three or four hundred pero, 
never suspects that the daring, well-dressed young 
man is an uninvited guest. 

The uniform of a clergyman has frequently lien 
used by le as a means of earning aliviny. i 
over-worked vicar requires a holiday. He has to 
find somebody to take on his duties. 

- He writes to an agent in town who submis 
hima name. Strictly speaking, he should torwart 
that name to the Bishop of the diocese, who keeps 
what is known as a “ black list ’—that is to say. 

ndex of undesirable priests. It happens sometimes. 
however, that the vicar is in a hurry and neglects 
this formality, only too often with disastrous 


Six months ago, in a diocese not a hundred wiles 
from London, a a. er was 80 obtained 10 take 
temporary duty. He arrived in spotless cle 
man’s clothes of the ef Jatest cut ; preached «n 
excellent sermon, stayed for a whole week, su 

rformed all the duties that were wanted of !111, 
including the marrying of three or four coupl-. 

‘A month later the vicar discovered that tis 
man had never been ordained, and that as a maticr 
of fact he had only a few wecks previous |) Ihe 
engagement come out of prison, It was be 
clerical uniform that had done it, and as arto! 
the imposture, the couples had to be reanearried 

Stopped the City Traffic for a Day. 

Several years ago London rang with the story of 
@ navvy’s successful wager. He bet a pal tet" 
would stop the traffic down onc side of Li’. I 
Circus for a whole day. 

Early in the morning he arrived in the ( 
with four wooden poles and four wooden) 
He set these up so as to form a stare 11" 
right across one side of the thoroughitsic. Tet 
with his pick he took up a small section of + vatl 
pavement, no one hindering him. Attheoentcl* 
day he retired, without a single question ste 
been asked him, and having, of cour. tayhihed 
the terms of his wager. — 

Last May a very similar incident took jo)" 
Oxford Street. i famous firm of cen: 
contractors had been engaged to lay certain ener: 
The work was entrusted to a young We 
their staff, who, for some reason or anol unt 
into his head the quite mistaken notion: " — 
pipes in question had to be laid in Oxford 

He arrived with his gang of men and wilt © 

liceman on duty that he was going to! 
fondreda yards of piping. r 

At about three o’clock in the afternvo”, * 
two hundred feet of piping had heat bis © 
district surveyor happened to pass along eek 
to his amazement what was being done. 4 ar 
was, of course, immediately stoppee. But adh 
the surveyor chanced to 


nm, 


cs 


passing, the wi a A 
Oxford Street would probably have been 1" 
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The Soothing Cure for 


PILES 


A BURNING P 


1 PAIROUS © 


HATS (‘nr) 319 
BOOTS ,, 10/6 


uAGS & RAINGOATS 
21-&30/- ¥ 


not only lead in fashion, but in wear 
are far away superior to others at 
anything like the price. 

Why not have the “just better” 
quality next -time: just better in 
wear, just better in style. 

Ladies’ styles in Boots,. Shoes, 
and Raincoats at above prices. 


AIN BANISHED 


“ SUFFERED from piles nine 
atl writes Mrs. F. W. 
rrison, of 61 St. John’s 

Strect, Coventry. ‘ They were 
caused by internal growth, aud 
Gy eS Y though this was removed by 
SZ ae surgical operation the piles still 
gehogge Sarre ial remained. I was in constant 
oe torture, the aching and burning 
pain making my life miserable. | While the attacks 
were on work was out of the question ; in fact, I got 
so run-down through tho terrible pain that I didn’t feel fit for 
anything. For eighteen months | was under one doctor, with 
the piles all the time etting more objectionable. Besides 
doctor’s treatment I tried all kinds of ointments and salves without 
getting any relief. 

“Reading how another sufferer’s piles had been cured by 
Zam-Buk caused me to try this new herbal balm. I can never be 
thankful enough that I took this step, for Zam-Buk worked 
wonders. It soothed the burning, aching pain, and gradually 
drove the piles away. I was very grateful for the relief Zam-Buk 
brought me after my nine years’ torture. 

“My perseverance with Zam-Buk has now resulted in the 
piles being completely oleared away. I want you to publish 
my experience so that other poor sufferers may be induced 
cured me so wonderfully. There’s 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Those wnable to visit any o Jacksons’ 
numerous branches should use of the 
extensive-mail order department. Self- 
measurement forms and fashion lists sent | 


on request. Fit and style guarantecd. | 
Jacksons’ Ltd. Victoria Works, 8 — 


DICKENS’ CENTENARY « 


CATESBYS DROLLERIES g; 


Isr SERIES: DICKENS. — ; 


No. 13.—QUILP. < 
Q's: Ser ge Yes, Mrs. Quilp, I’m off again. I’m off to be a bachelor. I’ll set up my Bachelor's Hall at 


the w at the counting-house, and Tom Scott, the dog, shall deck it out well. Yes, we'll have a hammock 

to sleep in, and a nice oil stove, and lots to eat and lots to drink, and—LI-NOLA—Catesbys’ bordered Cork Lino 

on the floor—Mrs. Quilp. Don’t you remember our walk just before you mado me the happiest man on earth, 
our pleasant outing, my love, in Tottenham Court Road, with your mother, my delightful mother-in-law—how is the 
(car old lady? Don’t you remember that window full of Catesbys’ LILNOLA? And then the grand stock within-— 
LI-NOLAND, was it not, my love? Wasn’t it beautiful, weren’t the terms easy, and the Li-nola cheap ? Didn't it 
spell death to dust and dirt and scrubbing and hard work? Yes, you know it did. And when you and the deay ord 
ludy—are you sure she’s quite well ?—hegged mo to have Catesbys’ Li-nola laid in our Vittle nest at Tower Ifill, I 
promised to get it for my pretty cooing dove; for you weren’t Mrs. Quilp then, you know. But T never intended you 
to have LI-NOLA—oh, no! you had to be trained, gently trained. It was necessary you should work hard, scrub floor 
until your little back felt like breaking, and your litUle arms dropped almost out of their sockets. Thnt’s why I didn’t 
give you LI-NOLA; you would have had much too easy a time, becauso LLNOLA looks so nice, and is so elean and 


bright, and saves so much toil and trouble and worry. You'd have been having your tea-parties every day, with 
shrimps and watercress, and those nico old ladies who come to spur you on to fight against the tyrannics ef man, 
and what would you have said of the rich LI-NOLA border ?_ But you know your duty, Mrs. Quilp, don’t you? Pretty 
Mrs. Quilp? Docile Mrs. Quilp? Obedient Mrs. Quilp? Oh, well-trained Mrs. Quilp. 

“But now I’m off to be a bachelor, a devil-may-care bachelor, and it’s going to be all casy and comfortable at 
Bachelor’s Hall. Catesbys’ LI-NOLA on tho floor. You've cried for it often, you jude, and now I'm yoing to buy it— 
but not for you, Mrs. Quilp—for me, for Bachelor’s Hall. A mancan make his place beautiful as a Hail, and keep things 
clean and right if he has LI-NOLA, Mrs. Quilp. You may come to see me, some day, my dear, and tell me how glad you 
are, how your heart overflows with thankfulness, how you aro transported with delight, that Quilp is so happy and 
comfortable. And then you'll go back to Tower Hill and scrub and scrub again, and Jeave me at Bachelor’s Hall with 
my ease and comfort, and CA'TESBYS’ LLNOLA. Won't I enjoy myself, Mrs Quilp! Don’t you wish you had 
LI-NOLA on the floor—so that you would have no more scrubbing and drudgery? J’m going, Mrs. Quilp, to get 
LI-NOLA—hadn’t you better go and get somo for yourself, too?” 


4 by ” 116 0 . 
Any other size at proportionate price. 


F R EE Sample Pieces exhibiting quality and appearance, together with book of designs, sent by post, We eell on 
e Easy Terms (no security required). or allow a discount of 2s. in the £ for cash down. We pay carriage. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


F To Obtain a Brilliant Polish on Plate Glass. 
French Artichokes Rub with a damp blue bag and nat stl 


Wash, trim, and boil the artichokes in plenty 


of salted water, with the tops downwards, + ‘a chamois leather. with 
allow to cook until the leaves can be easily drawn To Keep Flowers Presb. 
out. Then remove the chokes the leaves, Place a pinch of bi-darbonate of soda ti thy 


leaving only the tender part. CutWem into about water before putting them into the vase, 


half a dozen pieces, dip in batter, and fry in hot 
fat till lightly bro’ . Serve with fried parsley. 
Stewed Cucumbers. 

Take two or three sound cucumbers peel 
and cut them into quarters lengthways, remove the 
seeds, dry them and dip in flour and fry in hot 
butter till they are a light brown. Lift out of 
the frying pan with an egg slice, and drain them, 
put them in @ saucepan with a ea of good 
gravy. Season with pepper and salt and stew 
till tender. Just before serving add a dessertspoon- 


Coal. 
Should be kept ey a dry, airy plico. It 
will burn longer and make a brighter fire than when 
kept in a close cellar without ventilation, 
A Pad of Carpet © 

To fit the treadle of the sewing-mac\inc \,;| 
be found a great comfort when much stiic : 
to be done. 


To Prevent the Skin from Discolouring 
+ After a fall or blow, take a little dry .:41.j 


By NANCY PRICE. 

(In this article Miss Nancy Price, the beautiful 
and popular actress, discusses the conceited man, 
and expresses some very original opinions on the 
re Miss Price has igned a smart coat 
and skirt for the fashion pages of this week's HomE 
Notes, and a free paper pattern can be had from 
that journal.) 


Hin hag 


1, 


ful of chilli vinegar and a lump of sugar. Every man thing in the world is conceited. ee “cold water, and lay it on t'q 
Sweet Rice. Why not ? ‘ Male birds aay i plamsge, ar se ocattania ‘waniie Sica Hi 
‘ rhaps, h to unt for their concei ale | To ‘ . 

Make » syrup by adding ® oupful of enger £0 mk = bandsomer than female. Every Dissolve one pennyworth of oxalic acid in ons 


student of natural history will acknowledge the 
air of superiority in al! male animals, ; 

The lion is far more conceited than the lioness, 
and so on down to ae and cats. How kone 
and with what an apologetic air o lady dog will 


as much water as will be oo to cook the rice. 

the rice in a tablespoonful of butter until it is 
slightly brown. Then ‘add the syrup and a few 
blanched slmonds, two tablespoonfuls of shredded 
raw cocoanut, a few stoned raisins, and a quarter 


ee of water and scrub the hat thoroughly wit a 
rush dipped in the solution. 
To Tint Curtains. 

Lace or muslin curtains can be tinted cron 
by iippiog, in weak tea or coffee. The latter should 


of a teaspoonful of saffron. Cover tightly and cook J 
till the rice is tender, when all the srw at should | creep alo the street compared with the proud | pe carefully strained before the lace or muslia is 
have been absorbed. Turn out and serve. strut of a dog. He és the superior, and he knows it. dipped into it. 


Ugly Men are Full of Conceit. 


In male animals conceit takes only one form— 
the conscious superiority of sex, but amongst the 
human race it differs widely, though prompted 
by the same instincts. Some men are conceited 
about their brains, some because they are hand- 
some, others because they are ugly. 

‘There is a man well known in London who boasts 
of being toe plain for gny woman to resist. This 
is a form of conceit eVen greater than that of the 
man who prides himself on the cut of his beard. 
But, whatever form it takes, you will always find 


Poor en's Goose (an excellent way of cooking 
liver! 


Wash, wipe, and slice half a pound of liver, 
sprinkle one teaspoonful of flour on a ‘plate, and 
put the liver on it. Season with pepper and salt 
and then place the slices in & greased pie-dish. 
Parboil one ‘onion, mix it with teaspoonful of | 
acne sage, and then sprinkle it between the 

yers of liver, and pour into the dish sufficient 
water to come half way up the dish. Parboil one 
pound of potatoes, cut them in slices, and pace 
on the liver to form a crust to: the dish. ke 
for three-quarters of an hour. (This dish is equal 


To Polish Steel. ; 

Mix equal parts of sweet oil and turpentine 
with sufficient emery powder to form a thick 
cream. Apply with a soft cloth and polish with 
a leather. 

To Clean Coral Beads. 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of borax in a pint of 
warm water. Dip the coral in, and when clean 
through tepid water. Dry by rolling ina 
soft towel. 
To Revive Flowers 
Which have been sent by post, cut off absut 


in taste to goose.) conceit, whenever you meet ® man, _ | an inch from the stems and place in very hw 
A : . - 80 a man takes a pride in retending : ‘ AW Tye fore 
eS oe wag i as + be tree f senld 7 i tenlity, thet 8 | water. When this cools the flowers will be fond 


quite fresb. 


conceit lies in his professed lack of it. He is « 
very interesting study, for there are no lengths to 
which he will not. go, no trouble he will not take, 
to prove that he is quite devoid of the vanity which 
is part and parcel of every other man. 


Wise Women Find the Weak Spot. 


I am not condemning conceited men. I think 
men ought to be conceited. What should we 


r, and cream them together. Take the same 
‘eight in flour and one egg, and add them a little 
at a time alternately to the creamed butter and 
sugar, beating well at each addition. Then add 
two ounces of currants, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, and lastly half a teaspoonful of baking- 

der. Line some patty pans with short crust, 
and put into each a little jam, and on the top of this 


To Clean Gilt Mirror Frames. 

Mix powdered whiting to a smooth paste 
with methylated spirit. Allow the spirit to evaporate, 
and brush off the paste before it becumcs hard, 
Polish with a leather. 

Economy in Eggs. : 

A dessertspoonful of vinegar added to a sill 


of milk will answer the purpose of two cca. [ir 


a small quantity ofthe mixture. Bake in a quick | go if they were not? It is only th > 
; Fi . ly through man’s ‘ The cakes will be 
oven till nicely browned. Sift over with caster | conceit that we .ever achieve thing, A wi pore, Bray poy es. The cakes 


sugar before serving. 


3 Cheap Puddings. 
Cup-Tie Pudding. . 

Soak any stale bread in boiling milk until soft, 
mash it, and mix with one beaten egg, & little 
butter, and sugar to taste. Open a tin o apricots, 
place in a pie-dish, sprinkle with sugar, place the 
sread over them, and bake in the oven for one hour. 
Blondell Pudding. 

Take four ounces each of beef suet, flour, 
eaisins, currants, and breadcrumbs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of treacle, and half a pint of milk. Flavour 
with a teaspoonful of essence of lemon. Mix all 
together and boil in a buttered basin for four 
hours. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Cocoanut Pudding. : 

Take three ounces each of desiccated coacoanut 
and sugar and two and a half teacupfuls of bread- 
crumbs. Mix together in a pie-dish with a pint of 
nilk. Then beat up two eggs and place on the top 
f the dish. Bake till brown. 


_———— 


OATINE SOAP FREE. 


In these ane many of tho blemishes and dis- 
figurements of the complexion are simply the 
vesult of using bad soap, which bas a most injuri- 
ous effect upon the skin, robbing it of its natural 
oil, and leaving it dry and rough. Good soaps 
leave the skin clear and soft, particularly Oatine 
Soap, which possesses healing and cleansing pro- 
verties unprovided by any other soap. 


woman finds out the weak spot in the armour of a 
mag, makes herself fully acquainted with the 
subject of his concelt, his brains, looks, prowess in 
sport, or whatever it ma; be, and plays upon it, 
and in this way makes each man her slave. 

There are, of course, two kinds of conceit—the 
small conceit which makes the coxcomb, the vain 
and somewhat contemptible “ lady-killer,” and 
there is the larger conceit which is found in all 

tmen. This latter is a form of egotism without 
which there would be no successful men in the 


Panama Straw Hats 

Should be washed in a warm Castile sop 
lathergp which a few drops of ammonia have been 
added. Rinse well in tepid water, using a soft rail 
brush, and rub dry with a soft rag. 


To Keep Meat Fresh 

Wash with weak vinegar and water. and spreud 
over with small pieces of raw onion. ‘This ill keep 
meat fresh in the hottest weather. Before cooing 
remove the onion and wash in clear cold water. 
To Remove Grease from Boards. 
+ ‘Take two ounces each of fuller’s certh el 
pearlash and boil them in a pint of water, >" 
well and apply to the boards, leaving the pasteo! ” 
twenty-four hours. Then scrub off in the usuel ws 


world. 

‘All the greatest teachers from the early days of 
Greece and Rome up to the.present time have been 
full of “I,” and one of the most successful literary 
men of our time is the highest example of conceit. 

It Is the Road to Success. 

Egotism (or conceit) is a very ‘essential quality 
for a man in every walk of life, for it is only the 
egotistical man who succeeds. As long as a man 
belioves in himself and impresses the fact sufficiently 
upon others so that they too believe in him, he is 
a success either in his work or socially, as the case 
may be, but once his faith in himself is shaken, 
that of others also dwindles away. 

There is not one successful man in the world 
without his special brand of conceit, whether he 
be politician, lawyer, actor, or anyone else. Man 
always has been and always wi be more con- 
ceited than the vainest woman. 

Man and his egotism rules the world. Amongst 
our own sex the successful woman is the woman 


For all Diseases of 
CHEST, LUNGS AND THROAT 
there is no medicine to equal _ 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH cure. 


—_—_————_—_—— ‘ 

Undoubtedly the most successful metur: of 
curing ail diseases of the chest, throat and buns is 
the Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure meth 1 Lae 
popularity of this famous medicine is uc t 
safety (being guaranteed free from all uarce! 
ita purity, palatability, and curate, ens i 
Having now stood a fourteen yei> iy ee 
awarded the Grand Prix and Gold Meilal © 
recent Paris Health Exhibition, Venos tle 
ning Cough Cure stands out pre-emin 1° 


If there are any readers who have not tried it, | who panders to the conceit of man, individually and | most valuable remedial agent of mode! nt 
and would like to do so, the Proprietors will send | collectively. She exists to fulfil his conceit, and | Suitable for the most delicate or infirss °° 
a 34a. tablet free to all sending 3d. in $d. stamps for that chiefly, if not sole for the youngest child, Vevo’s Lightnins 0" ond 


ly. 

Conceit, if not over indulged, is certainly one 
of the most desirablo qualities for a man. Conceit 
—egotism—call it what you will. 

The world takes a man at his own valuation ; 
if he believes in himself, it believes in him. 


for the Oatine Sample Outfit, which contains a 
sample of 6 different preparations, a 2d. Shampoo 
Powder, alao the free 3d. tablet of Oatine Soap. 
Address applications to the Oatine Co., 189p, 
*Jatine Buildings, Boro’, London, 8.E. 


Cure will not “ the weakest sto" ' "y, 
is now the standard remedy for CON 
bronchitis, asthma, nasal catarrh, whoo! 0g 
blood and phlegm spitting, and difficu’ ° 3 
Price 94d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. Od. of ail ¢! 
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BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and STRENGTH 
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“Pearson’s Weekly,” 


» Lack 
roubles, Treatise, with full 
clading mundreds of Vestimontais of complete cures, 
Leen eo sl 


The Columbia Company’s 
issue of a complete guide 
to Home Entertainment 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
A capital Landbook for the novice and also for the 
more advanced stadent ia * How to Take and Fake 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland. It gives yonall the 
informa’ you require regarding Dork Room, 


Comeres. Fistes o: roa File, Ezpossre, Devalouniens — | 
¥ oi a oun! jo 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, 3 ar, Publisher, ENOWING.—Do —tmmense variety of 
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Sent sealed, post , two stamps.—E. B. Norta, 
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ASK YOUR TOSBSACCONIST for Cigarette BOGTS.—fave neorly 80°%'o tuying Factory direct ; adel 3 3? To ses a4 
yeBomiser, Useful novelty. Sampue 7d. Nickel; 1/-, AGENTS WANTED. Wc tor let, partcularr.— par readers of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
Flated.—Wyatt, Tubaccontst, B Department, Glester Briti:b Beot Co., 319 Portland Equare, Bristol. 50.000 copics. : 
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FITNESS 


Inmen of alleges. Why not write for my free Book 


and get fit by the standard, ecrentific method of curi 
WASTING, DEBLLITY, VABICOCELS, Mar 
: y f + VABICOU + . . 
( ALWAYS ASK FOR enfe, simple, No s:omach medicines, aig A 
: electricity. Ko fatiguing physical exercises or - trict 
of tim 2 or orcupation, 


oictrules,nochangeot! hn % 


but an assured reaturaticr men. ‘ee what curec | "8 : =" 
i= iain eatin for Laci peng, en | | = Comp, 4) 
. stainpa postage. Menticn ‘ oe ee z foto Loot 4 
Usts A. J. LRIGH, S2and 8 Russell 3 Maple CAGE? » 
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of 10ineh and <3 
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That Dreadful Run-Down Feeling! | 
‘Sufferers Strongly Advised to Use 
WW 


> The NAME 


BORWICK 


is a guarantee of purity and 


gonuinonesce. 
When buying BAKING BOWDFR. 
therefore, insist upon Baviay 
BORWICK'S in the worll-renow 


packcts and tins, and 
AVOID 


all che bulk kets 
and loose bak: re. 


TO LADIES 


THE 1.R.S. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 

of priceless value. They afford relief in overv 
uently ina few houra. They cure femalo 
irregulantties, are safe, sure, and speedy. 


“PW.” to whom this catalogue and the 
repertoire it offers will come as # surprise. 
ut one dves not need to be a 0« 
phone-user to appreciate it. For to the man 
who has not yet bought a Graph-o-phone it 
will come as an amazing revelation, of the 
wealth of entertainment that ho is missing. 

It matters not what one’s taste is— 
whether high-class music, grand opera, vocal 
or instrumental, ballads, tepical sougs, 
comic songs, or funny music-hall sketches— 
all are here in this remarkable catalogue. 

It will show you how you can introduce 
famous artistes and bands into your own 
home—enjoying the finest entertainers in 
tho world without moving from your arm- 
chair. It brings you the Regimental Band 
of H.M. Scots Guards in a hundred different 
selections, Waltcr Passmore sings 28 ho 
sang at the Savoy in Gilbert and Sullivan 

ra, Morgan Kingston sings as he docs at 
the Albert Hall, Josef Hofmann plays 
pianoforte sclections—or you can turn to 
musie-hall fare and langh at the witticisms 
of tho Poluskis, red Kitchen, Chas. Austin 

in “ Parker, P.C.”), Will Evans, Harry 
hampion, Billy Williams, Lew Lake, and 
a score of others. 

‘And on Sunday evening you can listen to 
Gipsy Smith or Wm. cEwan in their 
“ yevival ? hymns, or take your choice of tha 
numerous sacred selections which this 
remarkable catalogne offers you. 

You aro entitled to a copy i ae will 
merely seud a postcard for it. Sut send 
that postcard to-day. 

Don’t imagine that the records are high- 
priced. _ Columbia - Rena Records are 


4s. 6d. Post Free in plain wrapper. 
Lady Manageress, The .H,8. Co. (Dept. C.), 
5 Stockwell Read, London. 
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new catalogue. nam 
address, P.O. for 10d. for 
initia) and tage, 
mone 


intert' 
2." 14.—81N8 & MAYEB 
London. 


BUILDS UP THE SYSTEM. 


Mr. E. Extis, 75 St. Paul's Road, Birkenhead, writes :—“ I remeniber 
somo years ago using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa when suffering from angmia—- 
that dreadful run-down feeling, and I proved it to do me good, it seemed 
to quite build me up. It is especially good for indigestion. I can strongly 
it advise any person suffering from that terrible indigestion to use Dr. Tibbles’ 

Vi-Cocoa, it will be found to give relief.” 


Is recommended 10,000 ricces 
or Anemia, roel Reh teesicalg 


Nerve i 
in 


troubles, and for regain- 
st h_ after illness. ~ 


Vi-Cocoa is the most wonderful combination in the 
world. The public, however, should ask plainly for 


C.& @. KEARSLEYS ORIGINAL 
Widow Welch's 


. Fem 
ng ‘na, “a, reliable, hayraeen ee ’ ‘ double-sided and in two sizes, 10-inch, 2s. 6d. 
PERIT ‘ag bD GumeIviCA?R OF Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—it makes all the difference. {{} each, 12-inch, 4s. cach. And each record 
ocho Oe tion. carrics TWO selections. 
Suid ‘a Lonaer {be Care seta Fecoale Oreeeraints Sold by grocers everywhere in 6d. packets, and od. and SE ee se oy nf tits ant 
Sotrom a aia 1s, 6d. tins. Jogne-—adiressing the Colambia Phonsraph 
, Co., Geu'l (Dept. P.W.), 81 City Road, 


» CATHERING KEARSLEY 


. PW, 
W.), 42 Waterloo Road, London, 8.B. London, E.C. 
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NOW'S THE TIME! 
Iw consequence of the coal strike lots of people 
who nenally go away to the seaside or country 


for their r holiday, had this year to forego 
that pleasure. But when Whitsuntide comes 
along é a few weeks’ time, the outlook will probably 
bo bright again, and you will be able to take the 
wife and little ones away for a short holiday. 
Now why not try to insure a really good time 
by entering our new “ Middles”” Contest. As you 
will see if you turn to the first page, a fortunate 
Cambridge winner won the splendid prize of £85 
for making the “Middle” : Her Artfulness, from 
the word: Bashful. Do you think you could 
do as well as that? You never know what you 
can do till iq try. So here is the opportunity 
to make a big sum of money. Don’t put it off 
another minute. Try right away now ! 


OUR GUESTS AT THE INTERNATIONAL. 

Manca 23ep is a day that will log be remem- 
bered by the fifty Scottish readers who wero our 
guests at the Football International at Glasgow. 
Fa eek cok pied cee iaet oo a 
success, each guest ex self or herse! 
as delighted with the preparations that had been 
made for their comfort. 

_ At the igo adh ip ag mt geome 
our guests very ki . the hat round” 
for the Fresh Air Fund, and the sum of £1 15s. 
was collected. We ‘take this opportunity of 
thanking them very heartily for their generosity. 
SHOULD HUSBANDS OPEN, THEIR WIVES! 
LETTERS? : 

“SHOULD married couples read each other's 
letters ?” is the query raised by N. W. L. “A 
large number of husbands open their wives’ letters 
without ing of asking permission to do so. I 
don’t think this is right. But I — like to have 
your valuable opinion, = gear as I am a married 
man mysilf, and my wife pee that we should 
know the contents of each other's letters and open 
them without formal permission. It is this Tast 
thing which I object to.” —— 

Quite ce aa . W. L. I think that husband 
and wife have no secrets from one another, 
for sooner or later that will mean unhappiness. 
But you are right in contesting that your wife 
should not open your letters without permission. 
In some cases I think that wives should not only 
refrain from their husband’s letters, but 
should not even to know their contents. 
A husband may have business letters which it is 
necessary shi be kept absolutely private or 
even. business worries which he thinks advisable to 
keep from his wife. On the other hand, girl friends 
might write to the wife very personal letters which 


they would got like masculine eyes to see. I think. 


the person addressed on the envelope should have 
first chance of reading its contents. 


CANNIBALISM AT THE DINNER ‘TABLE. 
Herp is a rather funny question that comes from 

a Northampton reader, R. 8. He writes, “ During 
dinner the other evening I happened to refer to 
cannibalism, and etarted to tell the compan 
some stories I had read on the subject. Miece gece 
I was told that this wasn’t a fit subject to talk 
about. Yet those ed same people discussed the 
horrors of war, and I think that that is just as 
bad a subject. The point is what is an unpleasant 
topic of conversation ?””—— 

ell, R. S., I think most people. know what is 
an unpleasant thing to talk about all the time. 
What you really mean is when does a subject of 
conversation become unpleasant? After. all is 
said, cannibalism is not exactly a nice subject 
when you have just got your knife into a tender 
steak. Over the cigars and coffee is a different 
matter. Association of ideas has spoilt many a 

meal. The horrors of war aro, I admit, as 

as cannibalism, but then nations don’t as a 
rule eat their enemies. While you are eating you 
don’t like to be reminded of people who are willi 
to eat you. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose susgestion for a title is “% 


q 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


GRUBSOME SUBJECT. : 
. Soun people have morbid minds. Sure is one of 
these gentlemen, and writes: “Can you settle 
the fo! wing argument for me ? I want to know 
among whom suicide is most common, 


unmarried , 
gure that married men kill themselves more than 
any of the others, Please let mo know a8 soon a8 
ible.”’—— 

= must be a cheerful person to know, Sure. 
You did not mention in) your letter, however, 
whether you are married or not! As 8 matter of 
fact, you are in thinking that married men 
kill themselves off more than any other class. This 
distinction belongs to unmarr! people, if you can 
call it @ distinction! Next time you write you 
might choose more cheerful subject ! 
WHY CHAPBRON? 

iP there is one person in the world lovers wish 
out of the way sometimes it is the chaperon. She 
may be @ very nice person really, but there are 
times when even nice persons would be better far 
away. Enaacep asks, “Can you tell me why 
chaperons are so called ? I have had to suffer one 
lately, though I escape her as often as I can.” —— 

There are several Se ag ee EnaaGED. 
Chaperons are really the lack feathery devices 
whioh are placed over the horses’ heads at funerals, 
but it would hardly be fair to draw conclusions from 
that. Certainly I have been told that chaperons 
cast a gloom over two ardent young persons. 
The name, however, is also given to the cap or 
hood worn by Knights of the Garter, and I suppose 
‘as these austere chaperons once wore the same 
headgear, the name was not altogether inappro- 
priate. Finally, some say she is so because 
she hasn’t got a ‘‘chap ‘er own.” Take your 
choice, ExcacEp, but I don’t vouch for the last 


one. 
THE CIRCULAR NUISANCE. : 

Wuxo doesn’t know the giddy little circular that 
tumbles th one’s oa all pp ee = 
half the night ? From drawing your attention — 
the erin so-and-s0's love! shiner beer to asking 


This Blue Bird Brooch we give away, 
Se carry your “Pearson's” every day! 


6 only remedy I can su, is to take 
a flat at the top of a very Mes b Circular 


fiends rarely take the trouble to walk up long 
DOES MARRIAGE HELP A MAN? 

Parerramiius asks that old, old question, 
“Do married or single men succeed best in the 
world ? Speaking personally,” he adds, ‘I have 
got on better in life in every way since I was 
married. Before, the slightest failure used to 
make me downhearted for days. Now my wife 
bucks me up to try again. I often wonder how 
so many famous men have succeeded in spite of 
being bachelors.”-—— ; 

In some ways, of course, PaTERFAMILIAS, 


| marriage is an enormous help to a man. But 


whether a woman will lead a man to success or not 
depends entirely upon herself. There is no doubt 
that many would not have made any marlsin the 
world if the responsibilities of having a wife and 
children to look after had not compelled them to use 
their brains to the best advantage. But many a 
man, on the contrary, has been hampered by the 
ties and cares of married life. After all, fortune 
does not stop to inquire whether a man is married 
or single before she smiles, 


Week expo 
TL 18, 1912, 
THE Ly pg or STAMPS. a 

THERE is a f of stamping lette. 
lovers.- There is; in fact, a language = Rempel 
Aurog wants to know that language. She sites, 
“T have heard that a stamp upaide down means 
the writer loves you. As I have been correspondins 
with a young man lately, and as he always places 
his stamps upside down on the envelopes, I want t, 
know as soon as ible.’ ——. . 

I believe that that is the case, ALIcE. If thestam 
is placed on the left-hand top-corner it means wt 
hate you.” If you get a letter with the stam 
placed in the left-hand bottom comer, it eam 

‘I desire your friendship, but nothing more.” Aq 
expert-in these affairs informs mo that wlien the 
stamp is placed crosswise on the right-lan1 comet 
it means a kiss or asks that great question “ Do you 
love me, dearest ?” 

By the way, talking about stainps, do you 
know the language of the nine penny stamps? 
It is the language of a child in the slums who wants 
a holiday in the country. Place nine stamps in an 


envelope and send them to me and I shall understand 
what you are saying quite well, and thank you 
for it. , 


WIDOWBR OR BACHELOR? 

Aanzs is torn between two lovers and appeals 
to me to help her. She writes: “There are two 
men who want to marry me. One is a bachelor 
and the other is a widower. I like them equally 
well, and I think they would either of them make 
me a good husband. My only doubt is that if J 
married the widower he would be comparing me 
with his former wife, and I should not like that, 
Please decide for me.”’—— 

Acyes, certainly not! I eally cannot add to 
my many responsibilities that of choosing husbands 


| for fair readers of P.W. I must really draw the 


line somewhere! As you are undecided which to 
choose I should say that you are in love with 
neither. You will be far wiser to wait than to 
make up your mind now. Marry in haste and 
repent at leisure, you know ! 


ANOTHER LIST OF GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their Pearson’s in their hands, 
And this is what we gave them. 

S@TYLOGRAPHIC PEXs To~ 
©. Sales, 132 Park Road, Aston, Birmingham. 


. Samu Vila, Larbert, N.B. 
A. Gomuel. Mary Wellington Hoad, Dartfurd, Kont. 
SILVER-HEADED Hat Pixs To—— 
5 Balth. 16 ee mires Glasgow. 
Mrs, Wiiam Salford, 18 Bo Ai roet, Hamilion Tanatkahire, 
Margarita Gyst, The Hollies, Park Grove, Bihenb:oil. 
Lapis’ Purses To— 

Maggie , 95 Thistle Street, Garnethill, Gla cow . 

Miss ig ictaren, Spring Bank, Victoria Road, Laber:, SB. 
SiLvER C1caR Ourrrrs To— 

W, C. Pearson, 3 Kent Terrace, Regent's Park. : 

BA Hall, $1 Oryetal Pelace Road, Bast Dulwich, 8.6 
Fotprka Nar Scrssors To— 

N. Gerrish, 18 Blboro Btreet, Southfields, S.W. . 

A. , care of , 685 George Sticet, Ahcd<r 

B. Saunders, 2 Caledonian Place, Westburn, Newton, Glas. 


F, K. May, 55 Gobert Road, Forest Gate, F. 
estern Necropolis, Maryhii!, Glascow. 
Ne Walker, Wes 152 Hallside, Newton, near Glas3ow. 


Hows: Preston. ) Birmingham. P IW. Penknife 
To ions, 109 ‘Chambers, Glasgow, Sov. Put 
G, 5 George Street, Dumbarton. Silver Pencil Cae. 
Philip care of G, Collie, 152 Huichewn sue’. Aber 


i. wale ‘ictoria agg thao N.B. Briar P-pe 
So carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1. All answers or-attempts must be written on poste 
cards, addreased to the Editor, Pearsons Weetly, 


9. You may take part in any “number of these fo tine 
competitions, but your reply to each raust be writt.a oa 


ee i f the 
. Each postcard mast bear the usual signature oF . 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may No 


ie Each competitor must givo his or her real ale" 
Unless this condition is complicd with, the competite 


will find this name in tho announcemont of the cpr) 
in the footline. Provided these conditions « u 
all the postcards may be sent in, one enveloy 
“Postcard”? in the top left-hand corner, but 
must bear the fall name and address of the souiler. 


urslay, 
6. All attempts must arrive not later than Phure-¥ 


April 18th. : cat 
. Each competition will be judgod separate: 


ys, and the 
A ; » cwatded 80 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be." 
the efforts considered the best. son. the prveil 
8. In tho event of ties for a money prizes © es wil 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the 1 
be awnrded at the discretion of the Faditor. — 
$< Buildings. FC» * 
Printed by Horace Cox, Breom’s Building + eat? 
blished by C. ARTHUR Parson, LTD. 9° ow ¢. 
Wackly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, 
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FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee... 
. « « « Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered hy Special Act of Purlirnent.) 


Assets excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
! FideityGucreates, Boller and Lift 
7 1/ fe Ti: Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Yo Y) YY Fire and Barsiars: _ Saraere 
, . H OFFICE: MOO T, LONDON. 
| WE WAY to MAKE an IDEAL RABBIT HUTCH || enn 
sw Wid « « “neve 
: OW to MAKE a BEEHIVE for ONE SHILLING travelling asa passenger in s=¥ bert 
ave exphiiind in _ o reat Britain or Ireland. 
| THE SMALLHOLDER, _ || %VER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
§ We pay any number of claims in respect 


© Phe Smallholder ? is full of practical help and advice and should 
be in the hands of everyone with w giurden or an allgument, 


“OW ON SALE. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


of each accident—not the first claim only. 


' £1,000 RAILWAY 

1100 ranway | INSURANCE. 

| £1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE below) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inciuding three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


rrs2a-x 


{ISS NANCY PRICE, 


t 

| ‘.ho is scoring so great a success in ‘‘ The 
rown of India,” has designed this Smart Costume 
| Lvclusively. for ‘‘ Home Notes,” dated April 18th. 
| 

' 

| 

| 

{ 
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This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each— not for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 30 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of clan, under the following conditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the above adress. 

hinted paid by the above Corporation to the 
egal representative of any person killed by 
£1,000 


:: oi: Now On Sale. $06€«< 


This costume, though fashionable and becoming, presents few 

dificulties to the amateur dressmaker. It is devoid of 

trimming save for a few buttons down the ceatre front of the 

skirt, and a novel touch is given by the three added tabs or 
loose box-pleats at the back. 


an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 

travell: as a passenger (iucluding pust-oftice servantsin 

railway sorting vans), and who, at the tune ot such uccident, 

had in his, or her, possess'on, the Insvrance Coupon on this 

age, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or ber, sual signa: 

ure, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 

‘This paper may be left at bis, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the conpon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of snch person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
avd that motice of the accideut be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

=~ servauton duty, nora suicide, Dor enguyed iu an 

¢ | (Ole) ill act, having the current uuni er of Prarson’s 

Weekly cn him, or her, al the time of benny killed 

by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, althongh not by 

anacetlent toany tiainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 

a passenger, the legal representative of the deccased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpom 

be sigied or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tue 

Ocean AcCIVEST AND GUARANTEE Conporaiios, Lisirep, 

S86 to 4+ Mooryate Street, Louden, E-C., within -eveu day) from 
the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be psidto the! represeme 
tative of any cyclist Who meets tos death | t 
petnally ridirga cycle, proveded tht ce tit 
such weeide had an hae, oe her, posse p, tle Insurance 
Coupon cu this pave, or the paperin which it is, with his, om 
fer, usmal signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovidedat the foot, aud that death occurred within twenty four 
Fours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 


\ FREE PAPER PATTERN of this attractive model in 
any of the stock sizes will be sent post free in return for 
the coupon to be found in this week’s 


HOME NOTES. 


PEARSON’S 6d. EDITIONS 
OF FAMOUS NOVELS. 


a ae bs 2 © 3 ET ves mpg eee the siid Corporation at above addiess within three days of ita 
m Wildfire = - - = g = - by eae ine occurrence. ‘This ysiper may be ue at his, or ber, place of 

So oes < fe 2 e dy (CS YNE. above, so Jong as the coupon is signed. 
4 gy 4 Adventures of Captain Kettle ; Annie S. Sway One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
4 nel, Veda s a - = nt = = - - 9 NNIE 3. SWAN, tive Of Bye e ede oe atinent nod oe rents of injuries 
: j - Cy ake Rie woiguinas inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinzdom by a 
( :e Heart of Maureen - 4 = - - » Jonny Srrance Wryrer. falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty. 


four hours from the reocipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shill prior to the accideut have signed this Coupon-Ivsurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that ho gor she) shall 
potat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
endthot notice of the accidout be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Qcean Accident and Guarantee 
Company ed, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the y= 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 83 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of thie Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cun recover on more than oue Coupom 
Insurauce-Tieket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


Subscribers who have dal Bs! tw Y 
scription for Fuaugog's wa sir in sivenen Se thele 
ne or me 


| -ame Durden” - - 5 fe - + 4 “Rrra.” 
“vou Shalt Not - = - - - - - ,, GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
’ : stters of Fire - = = ~ “i - - » Berroa M. Cray. 
1e Food of Love - - - - - - ,  F. Frankrorr Moore. 
“he Woman who Came Between - - - , E. A. Rowranps. 


i se Adventures of Nell Gwyn - - -  ,, FB. Franxrort Moore. 
s Voreen - ia - a a - - - - , Epna Lyatt, 


At all Booksellers; or post free for 8d. each, three for 1s. Iod., six for 
3s. 4d., from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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£10 prize 
- for a simple | 
“MIDDLE” 


PEEK FREAN'S 


: G & ee ‘ 
f ‘ : E 2: 
| 7 | | ; 


The new Biscui’ | 
)which is selling in suc! | 
enormous quantities. 


See Page 1029 of this Issu’ 


ENTER TO-DAY FO! 


| | THE £10 PRIZE. 


